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Bees in Bolivia 


By L. M. Shedd, Cochabamba, Bolivia 


Beekeeping in Bolivia has greatly 
increased during the last few years. 
Unintentionally the writer of these 
lines helped to boost it. The won- 
derful success that we had in the 
years of 1942 and ’43 gradually be- 
came known among a goodly num- 
ber of people. Added to this, fellow 
missionaries from other parts of Bo- 
livia began to wonder if they could 
keep bees as a hobby, too. Requests 
for bees began to come in on all 
sides from foreigners and nationals 
alike. 

I cite some interesting examples: 
Sometime along about 1940 we sent 
the first nucleus of bees to the capi- 
tol of Aiquile. As far as I know, 
no one had a single colony within 25 
miles of the town. Within a couple 
of years a siege of bee fever seemed 
to strike the place. Even the gen- 
eral topic of conversation on the 
streets and in the beer shops was 
bees. Many procured colonies from 
one source or another. But as one 
might expect, the results were not 
all that were expected. There was 
much ignorance as to fundamental 
principles of handling them. The 
little creatures swarmed and swarm- 
ed. They seemed to prefer taking 
chances in finding some trees out in 
the country to awaiting the time 
when their owners might provide 
them suitable accommodations in 
town. As “the night was filled with 
music”? so was the countryside filled 
with bees. Even the Indians began 
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to collect swarms and take them 
home. A dry goods box or perhaps 
a large earthen pot served as a hive. 
The fever in Aiquile has diminished 
but the bees remain. 

I had occasion to send a nucleus 
of bees to a farmer who lives in a 
beautiful valley some 75 miles from 
here. As it was a region of oranges 
and lemons as well as many wild 
flowers, the bees thrived and did 
well. The folks were thrilled with 
them. Two years ago I was visiting 
a region 25 miles below the citrus 
farm. I was sitting under a pepper 
tree and thought I heard a familiar 
hum. I looked up and soon noticed 
that there were some yellow bees 
sipping the nectar from the bloom. 
I said to myself, ‘“‘These are some of 
the descendents of your own bees, 
the original queens of which came 
from Ohio.’ But how did they get 
so far from home, into these isolated 
valleys of the majestic Andes? The 
answer is that they just swarmed 
and swarmed. 

Toads Molest Bees 

We keep our own bees in our 
small yard, and we are passing back 
and forth in front of them all of the 
time. They do not seem to resent it 
in the least. We receive very few 
stings. There is a spot about 12 feet 
square filled with shrubbery and 
flowers in the same yard. Under 
the shady vegetation many toads 
find a rendezvous. As soon as it 
gets dusk they begin to congregate, 
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to our disgust, in front of the hives. 
It seemed to me that they were do- 
ing away with a goodly number of 
the bees. For a while I collected 
them in a basket and carried them 
out some distance from the house, 
but after a few days they were back 
again. To find out if they were the 
same ones I put red ink on their 


backs. They were, as we found the 
red-tinged toads in position again 
for work. I threw out as many as 


14 toads one evening. 

This past season I have had three 
colonies, and one of them gave me 
160 pounds. But we never have had 
such remarkable crops as in 1942- 
°43. I have no difficulty at all in 
selling our surplus. Indeed, it is 
hard to turn down those who come 
and beg us to sell them some of that 
good honey. 

By the way, if you want to keep 
your bicycle chain in A No. 1 con- 
dition take it off and boil it for ten 
minutes in strong soapy water. Rinse 
in boiling water, then put it in a 
kettle with two or three ounces of 


Another view of Sr. Ta- 
pia’s bee yard with the 
Langstroth hives. 
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The apiary of Sr. Tro- 
phon Tapia of Cliza who 
helped me get my start 
with bees. 


beeswax over a flame. Move the 
chain around in the kettle until it 
is entirely soaked in the wax. Re- 
move the chain while hot and wipe 
it off with a rag, and return to the 
bike. Do not put oil or grease of 
any kind on the chain. Your chain 
will look like new and will not soil 
your clothes. This idea came to us 
originally from Australia. 

The pictures show the bees of Sr. 
Trophon of Cliza, who was the first 
man that we came across in Bolivia 
who had his bees in Langstroth 
hives. Doubtless there are others. 
Now most every one has his colonies 
in that style hive. Sr. Tapia very 
kindly helped me get started. Sub- 
sequently we were able to return 
the favor and help him Italianize 
his bees. He has about 25 colonies. 

Beeswax sells in the city here for 
Bs. 35.00 per pound or between 50 
and 60 cents. We have been selling 
honey for Bs. 12.00 which is just un- 
der 20 cents. I believe this is also 
the retail price in some of the stores. 
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Part of the queen bee rearing station at Pelee Island. The station is under the direction 
of the Ontario Agricultural College, with Arthur Bushell (right) in charge. 


Born To Be Queens 


By Lyn Harrington 
Photographs by Richard Harrington 


The queen bee starts out life just 
like any of her subjects. And there 
all similarity ends. For her destiny 
is governed entirely by the simple 
matter of housing and nutrition. 

The only large-scale project of its 
kind in Canada is the queen bee 
rearing station on Pelee Island, On- 
tario, in Lake Erie. A few beekeep- 
ers in Canada raise some queens for 
their own use, and_ occasionally 
enough to sell to their neighbors. 
But relatively little has been done 
in that line. Ontario alone imports 
some 30,000 queen bees annually. 

Most of these are imported from 
the United States, chiefly from the 
southern states where queen bees 
are raised extensively. The Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association thought 
something ought to be done about it. 
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Queen bees should grow up in the 
North so they would be acclimatiz- 
ed. They believed that the demand 
would justify a provincial rearing 
station. 

Mr. Gordon Townsend, provincial 
apiarist and professor in apiculture 
at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
spent several weeks in the southern 
states, studying queen bee produc- 
tion methods. He brought back 
news of standard procedures there, 
and many ideas which could be 
modified or adapted to Canadian 
use. 

The queen bee rearing station on 
Pelee Island is one important result 
of that research. The whole project 
is directed from the Ontario Agri- 


cultural College under Professor 
Townsend’s watchful eye. Arthur 
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Bushell, a recent gradu- 
ate, has been apiarist- 
in-charge from the be- 
ginning in 1945. The first 
year he worked alone in 
the sunny fields with on- 
ly his busy bees’ as com- 
panions. Since that time 
he has had a student as 
assistant. The breeding 
program was set up es- 
sentially to improve the 
stock of bees in Ontario. 
Testing and selection of 
queens and drones has 
gone on for years at the 
College and these are 
Tiny cell cups of bees- 

wax are hand-dipped at 
O0.A.C. Mounted on bits 

of metal, they are easily 
removed from one frame 

to another. 

taken to the Island for 
use, so that the matings 
take place under isola- 
tion. The first years at 
the station were largely 
experimental. In 1946, 
the second year, 3000 
queens were shipped out 
to various parts of the 
Province of Ontario and 
a few to eastern Canada. 

So successful was that 
year that orders were re- 
ceived from all parts of 
Canada, from _ northern 
states, and from as far 
Greatly enlarged close- 
up of cell cup (% in. in 
diameter) with a drop of 
royal jelly being placed 
in it. The little cups are 
mounted on blocks for 
easy removal. 
off as Russia, Australia, 
and even Madagascar. 
Ontario orders had prior- 
ity, and these were not 
filled at the time. But 
successful experimental 
shipments went to Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Hol- 
land in 1947, and a num- 
ber to Chile in the fall of 
1948. 

The late rainy spring 
of 1947 hindered opera- 
tions, and production fell 
to 2200, but it was up 
again to 2500 in 1948. 
“For the past years we 
Considerably enlarged 
close-up of the queen 
bee’s cell. The queen 
will emerge in a_ few 
hours. She has just been 
transferred to this nu- 
cleus, replacing a queen 
which has been shipped 
out. 
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considered the  produc- 
tion on an experimental 
basis,’”’ said TIrof. Town- 
send, ‘“‘and we have been 
concentrating on produc- 
ing better strains and de- 
termining better produc- 
tion methods.” 

He expects that from 
1949 on, the station will 
be able to produce close 
to 5000 queens per year 
and still maintain a qual- 
ity equal or superior to 
anything which is avail- 


This grafting frame has 
been removed from the 


cell builder, covered 
with worker bees. Some 
of the young larvae 
hay, been neglected, 
Others carefully attend- 
ed. 


able at the present time. 
“But why choose Pelee 
Island?” we asked. ‘‘What 
is the particular reason 
for coming away from the 
College itself?” 
“Tsolation,’” replied Art 
Bushell briefly. Then he 
went on, “You see, Pelee 
Island is nine miles from 
the mainland — farther 
than most bees care to 


An assistant holds up 
one of the grafting 
frames after it has been 
some time in the cell 
builder. The undevel- 
oped cell cups contain 
larvae which have been 
ignored. Those develop- 
ed contain grubs which 
have to be tended by 
the worker bees, and 
are going to be queens. 


fly. Our bees are developed from 
two high-producing Italian strains, 
and we have to be sure they don’t 
mate with inferior lines. In raising 
queen bees it is essential to be able 
to guarantee pure matings.” 

Any area may be set aside at the 
discretion of the Minister of Agri- 
culture as a closed area. Pelee Is- 
land is out of bounds to all other 
bees, according to the Bee Act. The 
idea is to saturate the air with 
drones of desirable traits produced 
only at the O.A.C. rearing station. 
The characteristics of the male are 
as important as those of the female. 

Maybe the fact that Pelee Island 
is Canada’s deep South may have 
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something to do with the choice of 
location. Certainly the generous 
fields of clover on the south end of 
the Island did. They form adequate 
natural pasture for the bees. 

Then, too, when conducting an 
experiment it is well to have some 
contact with headquarters. Pelee 
Island is not altogether isolated. It 
has good transportation by boat and 
airplane, and connections with the 
mainland by radio and telephone. 

All testing and improvement of 
queens and drones is done at the 
College. And selective breeding has 
gone a step farther. Artificial in- 
semination has come to the hive, 
and queen bees are being fertilized 
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in the laboratory. In this way par- 
entage can be controlled beyond a 
doubt. Multiple matings by arti- 
ficial means may produce several 
generations in a year. This method 
immensely speeds up the develop- 
ment of new strains. 

“Our records indicate that as 
much as 100 percent increase in 
production can be obtained by one 
strain over another,’ declared Pro- 
fessor Townsend. ‘“‘Among the char- 
acteristics which we are selecting 
for are increased honey production, 
gentleness, good wintering, heavy 
brood rearing, and increased longev- 
ity. A longer-lived bee means great- 
er production per individual.” 

But how is a queen made from an 
ordinary egg? 

We stood quietly in the meadow 
filled with blossoming thickets and 
next door to an abandoned peach 
orchard. The air was filled with 
humming, and brown bodies bump- 
ed into us and whizzed around our 
heads in a disconcerting manner. 
We only hoped that they knew 
friends when they met them. Ap- 
parently the sunny day had put the 
bees in a good humor. One sting 
was our joint total. 

A queen lays about 2000 eggs a 
day, Art Bushell explained. These 
take three days to hatch into tiny 
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white grubs. The eggs of worker 
bees are fertilized and may become 
workers or queens according to food 
and housing. Eggs which are un- 
fertilized become drones. 

By natural methods 16 days elapse 
between laying the eggs and the 
hatching of a queen. The little white 
larvae, about a millimeter in length, 
are gently removed from the cells 
within 36 hours (preferably less) af- 
ter they hatch from the eggs. The 
grubs are transferred into prepared 
wax cell cups, along with enough of 
the royal jelly to start them grow- 
ing. 

These tiny cell cups of pure bees- 
wax are made at the College. About 
30 are attached firmly with wax on- 
to the three bars of the grafting 
frame. A drop of royal jelly goes in 
first, then the tiny larva. The graft- 
ing frame is put into one of the cell- 
builders (a strong queenless hive) 
where the worker bees will contin- 
ue to supply the queenly diet. As 
the nymph grows, the wax comb is 
built around her until she is nearly 
ready to emerge. 

About then, the apiarist breaks 
off that bit of wax containing the 
cell and attaches it to another comb. 
This is placed in a queen-mating 
nucleus from which a queen has just 


(Continued on page 281) 
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Map shows relative locations of Kelley’s and Pelee Islands 
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Dr. W. C. Roberts of the Bee Culture Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, is shown oper- 


ating one of the hives used in the Kelley’s Island project. 


Picture was taken during the 


meeting in August, 1948. 


Announcement of Availability of Hybrid Queens 
for Test Purposes in 1949 


Joint Statement by Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S.D.A., and Honey Bee Improvement Cooperative Association. 


[A few years ago some of the forward- 
looking beekeepers of Ohio, conscious of 
the need for better bees, conceived the 
idea of launching a bee-breeding program 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U.S.D.A. 

Kelley's Island, about 10 miles north of 
Sandusky, Ohio, appeared to have possi- 
bilities because of its remoteness from the 
mainland and its accessibility by ferry 
from Sandusky. 

On investigating the suitability of the 
Island for bee breeding, it was found to be 
ideal in many respects. The Island is ap- 
proximately three by seven miles and has 
a variety of nectar and pollen sources. 

During the season of 1947 the Honey 
Bee Improvement Cooperative Association 
consisting of ten members was formed and 
plans for launching a bee breeding project 
in 1948 were completed. 

It is hoped that in the near future the 
Canadian ‘bee-breeding project on Pelee 
Island, described on page 275 of this is- 
sue, and the Kelley's Island project may 
coordinate their efforts for the advance- 
ment of the beekeeping industry.—Ed. | 


Plans are being completed for the 
second year’s work on the honey bee 
improvement project at Kelley’s Is- 
land, Ohio. 
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During the period from June 18 to 
August 31, 1948, 1292 queens were 
produced and 1072 of these were sent 
out for tests. Expansion of facilities 
indicate that approximately 2500 
queens will be produced for distri- 
bution in 1949. 

The following tentative schedule 
for queen rearing will be attempted 
in 1949: 300 queens in June, 800 in 
July, 800 in August, and 600 in Sep- 
tember. 

The minimum number of queens 
to be sold to each cooperator for 
comprehensive tests will be not less 
than 25, thereby providing the pos- 
sibility for a number of selected 
lines to be tested at the same time. 

The isolation of Kelley’s Island 
provides the unusual opportunity of 
practically 100 percent control of 
natural matings. The colonies on 
the Island are now headed by sister 
queens which are hybrids between 
two selected inbred lines. All drones 
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Dr. Roberts lifting a super well filled with honey from a 
queen-rearing colony on Kelley’s Island. 


produced by these queens will thus 
be progeny of lines selected for hon- 
ey production and disease resistance. 
Four different hybrid combinations 
of queens will be produced and these 
will, of course, mate to the selected 
drones. These queens will be hy- 
brids of other unrelated inbred lines 
which have been tested for resist- 
ance and honey production. The 
worker progeny of queens sent to 


cooperators will thus be 4-way or 
double hybrids. All cooperators will 
receive queens of each hybrid com- 
bination. 

Efforts will be made to obtain co- 
operators in the principal honey- 
producing areas of the United States 
and possibly Canada. The mini- 
mum number of queens being 25 per 
cooperator and the maximum pro- 
duction of queens being approxi- 





Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Dunham of Columbus, Ohio, enjoying a view from Kelley’s Island 
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mately 2500 means that fewer than 
100 beekeepers will obtain stock in 
1949 for testing. It is evident that 
many beekeepers who may wish to 
help in this work will be disappoint- 
ed. 

Beekeepers desiring to obtain 
queens for testing should write to 
C. A. Reese, Secretary HBICA, B & 
Z Bldg., Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus 10, Ohio. The beekeeper 
will be sent a questionnaire which 
he will fill out and return. After 
all questionnaires are in, the ship- 
ping schedule can be arranged and 
each beekeeper will be notified of 
acceptance or rejection of his order 
and the approximate shipping date. 

Before applying for queens, the 
prospective cooperator should know 
the terms and conditions to which 
he will be asked to agree in order to 
be eligible to purchase queens for 
test purposes. He must be a bee- 
keeper who operates 50 or more col- 
onies. 

Ten or more colonies headed by 
queens of the beekeeper’s own 
choosing should be in the same yard 
where the test queens are introduc 
ed so that he may better compare 
and judge the different lines of 
stock. He will be asked to examine 
the queens in these colonies more 
often than in average commercial 
practice 

All queens received from Kelley's 
Island will be clipped and marked 
to facilitate observation. The coop- 
erator should keep notes on the in- 
dividual colony characteristics as he 
observes them. These include such 
traits as temper, brood production 
and organization, storage of honey, 


capping of honey, burr comb, propo- 
lizing, and any other traits. 

The cooperator will be supplied 
individual record charts for each 
colony in the test yard by the USS. 
D.A. Division of Bee Culture. In 
addition he will be asked to make a 
general summary report of the stock 
under test. These records and re- 
ports will be sent to U.S.D.A. Divi- 
sion of Bee Culture for an analysis 
of the stock tested in various locali- 
ties. 

ks kk k 
BORN TO BE QUEENS 
(Continued from page 278) 
been removed for shipping purposes. 
Usually the workers don’t seem to 
resent this change of monarch. 

The queen emerges from her cell 
and spreads her wings for one or 
more mating flights. Within three 
to six days after emerging she is 
mated, and a few days later starts 
laying eggs. For two to five days 
she lays eggs in the mating hive— 
just to prove she can do it. Then 
the laying queen bee is shipped off 
by air in a mailing cage with ten 
worker bees as companions to some 
beekeeper and the process continues 
as before. 

Queens aren’t so very large, ac 
tually, but they cost between one 
and two dollars each. Multiply that 
by all the queens which are used 
annually in Canada and it runs into 
a sizeable figure. The queen bee 
rearing station on Pelee Island has 
not only set a good precedent in 
improving the strain, but it is lay- 
ing the foundation for another rural 
industry. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


ee 


More Scientific Experiments on Sulfa Needed 


By Wm. Reuter, Jr., Yakima, Washington 


I am not satisfied that the general 
run of beekeepers use _ scientific 
methods to determine the proper 
use of sulfathiazole or bee habits in 
general. For instance, the article 
on sulfa treatment in the February, 
1949 Gleanings points out that a 
number of researchers decry the use 
of sulfa by beekeepers as being bad 
because they just bungle along. On 
the other hand, the reports put out 
by governments include only 10 to 
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50 colonies every season. 

I propose that the different exper- 
iment stations set up experiments. 
All data obtained will be filled into 
a form published or mimeographed. 
This would bring thousands of dis- 
eased colonies under the experiment 
stations or bee inspectors. 

Right now everyone applies sulfa 
just a little different from his neigh- 
bor, and of course we get a lot of 
different conclusions 
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Comb Honey Production 


By George Rehman, North Baltimore, Ohio 


(Continued from April) 


When nectar shakes freely from 
brood combs we start supering. 

In the yard you expect to super 
the next day, lift the three hive bo- 
dies of brood from each colony in 
the yard to be run for comb honey, 
adding on each bottom board a hive 
body with a good dark empty brood 
comb on each side of the hive body 
and fill the remaining space with 
frames containing sheets of brood 
foundation. Then add the three hive 
bodies of brood and the excluder 
back on top of this hive body in the 
original position. Place one extra 
bottom board and cover back on 
each comb honey colony for future 
use. 

The next day place the extra bot- 
tom board with its entrance against 
the back of the comb honey colony. 
Remove the top hive body of brood 
with bees above the excluder and 
place it on this extra bottom board. 

Close the regular entrance and 
give this hive body a back entrance 
by inserting two wedges, made from 
regular roof cedar shingles, between 
the bottom and hive body of brood 
and bees. Then close this entrance 
with a big handful of loose grass as 
these bees should stay in this back 
hive. Later as the grass dries they 
will start to fly from this back en- 
trance. 

Remove the other two hive bo- 
dies of brood, bees with queen, set- 
ting aside temporarily on two in- 
verted covers. 

Add two comb honey supers on 
top of the hive body containing the 
two dark brood combs on the sides 
and foundation in the remainder of 
the frames and put on the cover. 
This leaves the comb honey colony 
on its original bottom board. Do 
not disturb the bees in this hive 
body under the supers. The exclud- 
er is not used from now on, so set 
an extra empty hive body on top of 
the hive in the back. 

Shake all bees and queen out of 
one hive body on the ground in 
front of the comb honey colony, 
placing the frames of brood in the 
empty hive body on the back hive, 
then add this other empty hive body 
just shook, on the hive at the back 
and shake the remaining hive body 
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Hive at left contains queen and “shook” 


bees. Hive at right has combs of brood. 
of bees in front of the comb honey 
colony and put the cover on the col- 
ony in the back. This leaves one 
empty hive body to move on to the 
next comb honey colony. 

Bees are coming in loaded with 
nectar to their original bottom 
board not moved out of its original 
position, and you do not need bait 
sections to get bees into the comb 
honey supers. They are used to go- 
ing up. 

The two dark brood combs, one 
on each side of the hive body, into 
which the bees were shook, will 
soon be combs of brood. The reason 
they were put into this hive body in 
this position is that the bees cap 
sections directly over or above good 
combs of brood and we want to get 
the outside rows of sections in the 
supers well capped. 

When bees are shook they are 
gorged with fresh nectar, a fine con- 
dition for wax secretion. The foun- 
dation below is soon converted into 
brood combs and work going on in 
the section supers. 

If I see the queen during the shak- 
ing process I pick her off the brood 
comb by the wings and start her in 
the comb honey colony entrance. 

The queenless colony in the back 
will raise a good queen. This colo- 
ny can be used later for increase or 
united back on the comb honey col- 
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A perfect comb of honey 


ony when supers are all removed. 
This shook comb honey colony 
will not have brood hatching for 
more than 21 days, so to keep this 
colony from going down in popula- 
tion, in about 10 days on a nice af- 
ternoon the colony in the back is 
moved to the other end of the yard 
and the regular entrance opened, the 
wedges removed, and the back of 
the comb honey colony raised and 
wedges added, giving it both a front 
and back entrance. You will be 


surprised at the bees that have 
started working in the fields from 
the back colony that join the comb 
honey colony. 

If the yard is a little crowded put 
a stone at the back entrance of one 
back hive, a brick or small board at 
another, and when the back entrance 
is made in the comb honey move 
these markers to the back entrance 
off the comb honey colonies to guide 
the bees. 

Do not super too fast and after 
the clover flow is half over do not 
take an empty super off the truck 
if there is a super in the yard that 
can be moved off a colony not do- 
ing so much work, to a stronger col- 
ony. 

This method is not complicated. 
Take the necessary equipment in 
your honey house and go through 
the manipulations of hive bodies, 
frames, excluders, bottoms, and cov- 
ers so you will understand the meth- 
od. 

All hive bodies, bottoms, covers, 
and supers will have to be painted 
the same color to avoid confusion 
among the bees. 

The next article will explain tak- 
ing off, grading, and selling comb 
honey. 


(To be continued) 


—<w 
USDA to Buy Table Grade Honey 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced today that purchase 
will be made of up to 12 million 
pounds of domestically produced ta- 
ble grade honey of the 1948 produc- 
tion, for use in School Lunch and 
institutional feeding: program. 

Prospective vendors, including 
beekeepers, associations of beekeep- 
ers, assemblers, processors, or their 
authorized agents are invited to sub- 
mit offers to sell honey. Bids must 
be received by Contracts and Rec- 
ords Division, Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA, Washington 
25, D. C., not later than 5:00 p.m., 
EST, May 6, 1949. 

Delivery shall be scheduled dur- 
ing the period July 1, 1949, through 
October 31, 1949. 

Honey shall be packed in new 
friction-top tin cans of 5 pounds net 
capacity, spot-soldered at a mini- 
mum of three points, 6 tin cans per 
new fibre case. 


May, 1949 


Purchases will be confined to U.S. 
Grade A and will be on an offer 
and acceptance basis. Vendors 
other than beekeepers will be re- 
quired to certify that they have 
paid beekeepers not less than 8.5 
cents per pound net for Buckwheat, 
9.0 cents per pound net for Light 
Amber, 10.0 cents per pound net for 
Extra Light Amber, and 10.5 cents 
per pound net for White extracted 
honey delivered to vendor’s plants 
and subsequently delivered to the 
Department under this program. 

Additional program details may 
be obtained by communicating with 
Mr. Harold J. Clay, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Division, USDA, Washington 
25. D. C., Telephone Republic 4142, 
extension 5775.—U. S. Dept. of Ag- 
riculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Information 
Branch, 623 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill., Released in Wash- 
ington April 1, 1949. 
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It Pays Me to Do Things Wrong 


By C. H. Pease, Canaan, Connecticut 


I have been for a long time a tar- 
get for considerable criticism, espe- 
cially from larger beekeepers, for 
my beekeeping methods and some 
of my so-called whims and gadgets 
that are not considered orthodox by 
the rank and file of ‘“honey-bug 
chasers’. If I think I can get better 
results by doing something different 
from the way the others do it I see 
no reason for aping them unless my 
“bright idea’ proves itself no good 
—at least, I believe in giving it a 
tryout. 

I have always had the idea that if 
no one ever did anything different 
from other people there would nev- 
er be any advancement. Langstroth 
didn’t ape his predecessors when he 
made his movable frames: nor did 
Moses Quinby hesitate to discard the 
old rotten-wood “smoker” and make 
his first crude hellows smoker in 
1870. The rotten wood was called 
“nunk"™ 70 vears ago when IL helped 
my grandfather hive swarms with 
a piece of smoking punk in my hand 


Even Pasteur was ridiculed by 
the entire medical profession for 
his “crazy idea” of the process that 
now carries his name—pasteuriza 
tion Elias Howe's first sewing ma 
chine was laughed at and called a 
freak Yankee cecntraption”’, but 
who laughs at sewing machines 
now? Joshua Coppersmith was ar- 


rested in New York, as history tells 
the story, “for attempting to cxtort 
funds from ignorant and _ supersti- 
tious people by exhibiting a device 
which he said would convey the 
human voice any distance over me- 
tallic wires. He called the instru- 
ment a telephone’. The report al- 
so stated that ‘well-informed pco- 
ple know that it is impossible to 
transmit the human voice over 
wires. and were it possible to do so 
the thing would be of no practical 
value”’. Are telephones “of no 
practical value’ now? And are nu- 
merous other conveniences, some of 
which are in the honey-producing 
industry, considered crazy _ ideas 
now, even if their originators were 
laughed at? 

As applied to modern beekeeping, 
in my case: It was ten years ago 
that I conceived the idea of making 
the hive bottom board slant down 
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from back to front to drain out 
rain or moisture but keep the brood 
chamber and_ supers level both 
ways. To accomplish this I nailed 
wedge-shaped strips atop the sides 
of the bottom board. The _ idea 
was described and _ illustrated in 
Gleanings several years ago and 
again in July, 1948, page 420. I 
have all of my hives equipped that 
way and would not think of going 
back to the old style. Although I 
consider it an improvement I have 
yet to learn of one beekeeper who 
followed suit, but several who have 
looked at them on my hives put on 
an expressive smile, and with ac- 
tions that spoke plainer than words 
told me that they considered them 
only one more of my _ not-worth- 
while gadgets. 

However, when I saw on the last 
inside cover page of the November, 
1948, American Bee Journal a full 
page advertisement of their ‘“‘Lev-L- 
Drain Bottom Board",* which is the 
same as mine without the wedges, 
and accomplishes exactly the same 
as mine has been doing for ten years 
and in the same way, minus the 
wedges. I was pleased to learn that 
my idea pessessed enough merit to 
warrant its being patented and put 
on the market. Now, if they will 
follow that up with the improved 
entrance block that is also shown on 
page 420 of the July Gleanings for 
1948, the outfit will be complete. 

In addition to my freak bottom 
boards, among some of my other 
wrong-doings are the use of both 
traps and excluders on all hives 
through the entire swarming season. 
I also winter my bees in my house 
celiar. where all winters are uni- 
formiy good, and their winter food 
is sugar syrup instead of honey. 

All of these ideas are dead wrong. 
according to the opinions of most 
beekeepers, but the worst of it all is 
that I haven’t lost a single colon) 
from wintering in 28 years, and my 
bees are so slowed down and hin- 
dered dragging their loads of nectar 
through the bars in those traps and 
excluders that they give me about 


*The A. I. Root Company made and sold 
slanting bottom boards about 50 years ago, 
but abandoned them because of lack of 
demand.—Ed. 

(Continued on page 325) 
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Swarm Clusters 
on Bean Pole 


By D. Walter Dunkle, Beaufort, N. C 


Excitement ran high on April 9th, 
as it was our first experience with 
a swarm, and what a swarm! I wish 
I knew approximately the number 
of bees on this bean pole. The pole 
was %4 inch square, 6 feet 8% inches 
long with 12% inches driven into 
the ground. The cluster of bees was 
approximately 4 inches in diameter 
and 5 feet high. 

Originating from a 3 lb. package 
last May °47, we feel that they have 
done a remarkable job as to in- 
crease. 

They could have swarmed in the 
opposite direction and alighted on a 
tree and plenty of bushes, but no, 
they seemed to have _ intelligence 
enough to swarm where we would 
be sure to observe them, as they al- 
ready knew there was a good home 
all ready for them. 

By sundown they were most all in 
the hive. About two handfuls stayed 
under the alighting platform all 
night. Presumably those that held 
the weight of the swarm, being 
tired, rested overnight and moved 
in the following morning. 





1.—The swarm that clustered on a bean 
pole. The owner is sprinkling some sugar 
water at the hive entrance to induce the 
bees to enter the hive. 


2.—Sprinkling some sugar syrup on frame 
with full sheet of comb foundation to make 
the hive more attractive to the bees. 
3.—The bees were finally jarred off the 
pole onto a canvas arranged in front of 
the hive so that they could easily crawl 
into the hive. 

































Easy and So Good 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


A young dinner guest watched 
the youngest member of the Nielsen 
family help himself liberally to the 
butter, reach for the honey contain- 
er, and scoop out an over-size help- 
ing of golden liquid sweetness. Mo- 
mentarily, as this huge golden drop 
hung above the soft yellow butter, 
stretching ever longer, it began to 
well out around the butter, only 
faintly disturbed by the diminishing 
trickle that fell in curlicues, choco- 
late-top fashion, and quickly joined 
forces with the widening well of 
golden sweetness. A few deft cir- 
cling motions of Don’s knife stopped 
its plate-wise spread, producing a 
thick creamy mass. 

“What are you going to do with 
that?”’ inquired the youthful guest. 
“I’m going to put it on my bread,” 
Don explained. ‘Well, I guess Ill try 


it, too.” Then a few moments later: 
“Boy, that’s good! I’m sure going 
to tell my Mom about this. She 


doesn’t like to have honey on the 
table; it’s too runny and sticky. But 
this stays pretty good!’ Another 
honey convert to regular use! 


ams 





Many mothers do object to honey 
on the table as a spread for use by 
small fry, as it is difficult to handle 
and a sticky mess to clean up after. 
This creamy honey butter, however, 
solves this difficulty and is very eas- 
ily prepared. It is grand as a topping 
for crisp, golden waffles, toast, and 
pancakes, and French toast as well. 
You may like to vary it a bit with a 
liberal dash of nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Perhaps you will wish to Keep a 
supply mixed up and on hand. It 
should, of course, be refrigerated if 
it is to be kept very long, as the but- 
ter may become rancid. It is a well- 
known fact that refrigeration tends 
to speed the granulation of honey, 
so too large quantities should not be 
made up at one time. 

Small quantities are easily mixed 
by hand if the butter is soft and the 
honey at room temperature. And 
with your electric mixer it is no 
trick at all to blend good-sized 
batches. Slow mixing speed will 
quickly blend these health-promot- 
ing ingredients into swirling creamy 
folds. Proportions used are not im- 


Mixing honey and butter is easy enough with an electric mixer 
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portant, depending chiefly upon per- 
sonal choice and the state of the 
bpudget—how much butter you can 
spare. The container in which it is 
stored should be covered to prevent 
absorption of any odors or other 
flavors. 

While you are working with the 
beater whip up some luscious honey 
spice cup cakes—then stir up some 
batter and have crisp golden waf- 
fles for supper and use some of the 
creamy honey butter. We like to 
keep batter on hand in the refrig- 
erator, then when friends drop in it 
is no trouble at all to urge, “DO 
stay for a waffle supper!” 

Honey Spice Cup Cakes 

Into a large bowl sift 14% cups all- 
purpose flour, 4% cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg. Add 


Y% cup shortening, soft, 4% cup milk, 


1 egg, unbeaten, and % teaspoon 
vanilla. Mix at slow speed for one 
minute. Stop beater and add %4 cup 
honey. Continue mixing for one 
minute. Pour into greased muffin 
pans. Bake in moderately hot oven, 


375 degrees F., for 
Yields 12 cup cakes. 
Honey Waffles 

Place 2 egg whites in a small 
bowl, beat at speed 8 for two min- 
utes, or until moist peak forms. 

Sift together into a large bowl 1% 
cups sifted flour, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt. Add 2 
egg yolks, 2 tablespoons honey, 1 
cup milk, and % cup melted short- 
ening. 

Mix at speed 1 for one minute. 
Add beaten whites and mix at speed 
1 for one minute. Bake on hot waf- 
fle iron until golden brown. 


15 minutes. 


a 
Brood Bee Disease Identification 
By Elmer G. Carr 


One look at a bee brood disease 
under proper guidance is of more 
value than pages of printed descrip- 
tions, as good as they are. 

At a field meeting of the New 
Jersey Beekeepers’ Association one 
person expressed the wish that it 
could be made possible to have a 
meeting where the three bee brood 
diseases could be seen and explain- 
ed. In response to this desire, which 
was shared by many at the meeting, 
a demonstration was arranged at 
the ‘Log Cabin” on the grounds of 
the New Jersey Experiment Station 
at New Brunswick. Although weath- 
er conditions were not particularly 


favorable, 70 persons were in at- 
tendance. 
Arrangements had been made 


with Supervisor of Beekeeping P. L. 
Holcombe to locate and bring to the 
meeting place one colony each with 
AFB, European foulbrood, and sac- 
brood. 

Since beekeepers do not appear to 
be particularly anxious to show bee 
diseases in their apiaries, the ar- 
rangement outlined seemed the on- 
ly practical plan. However, one per- 
son has said there is no particular 
disgrace in having foulbrood show 
up in one’s apiary — the disgrace 
comes when all possible is not done 
to eliminate the disease. 

The characteristic symptoms of 
these three diseases were pointed 
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out to the group by R. S. Filmer, 
Associate "ntomologist in charge of 
bee culture investigation at the Ex- 
periment Station, and by Mr. Hol- 
combe. 

Not only were the gross symp- 
toms shown but also slides showing 
the causative organisms were on dis- 
play under two high power micro- 
scopes. 

Mr. Holcombe also showed the 
proper manner of making a ‘‘smear’’ 
to be sent to him for microscopic 
examination. 

Then was shown the proper man- 
ner of eliminating AFB by killing 
the bees with cyanide and burning 
the bees, combs, and frames in a pit 
and sterilizing the hive body, cover, 
and bottom by scorching with fire. 

One peculiarity often encoun- 
tered in preparing the burning pit 
is that seldom does one make it 
large or deep enough unless previ- 
ous experience has been had. 

When the treatment (?) demon- 
strated is given the disease is dead 
and stays dead. 

In the discussion regarding sulfa 
treatment for AFB, Mr. Filmer said 
he had been able to cause the dis- 
ease to disappear from a colony as 
long as the sulfa is fed. However, in 
every case the disease had reappear- 
ed when the sulfa feeding was dis- 
continued. 

Pennington, New Jersey 
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Beekeeping Experiments at Rothamsted, Eng. 


By R. E. English, Supervisor Dept. of Agriculture, Alberta, Canada 


I have been interested in ‘80 
Years Among the Bees” by E. R. 
Root. Many mistakes were made 
“in the old days’ because so little 
was known. We err today because 
there is so much on which we have 
no definite information. 

Before me are the Reports of the 
Rothamsted Experiment Station of 
England for the years 1939 to 1946. 
One cannot read them without feel- 
ing impressed by the need for more 
research. The very things we are 
so sure of are frequently proved 
wrong when placed under methodi- 
cal examination. Consider the fol- 
lowing quotations: 

“As a result of marking experi- 
ments and the subsequent analysis 
of bees in eight prime swarms into 
age groups it is concluded that a 
swarm is largely composed not of 
the older bees, as had been previ- 
ously assumed, but of the younger 
and middle-aged bees.” 

“Drones seldom drift from their 
own hive into that belonging to an- 
other colony or even into a nucleus 
with a virgin queen. Drones will, 
however, join any swarms which 
happen to be about, being readily 
accepted and, having once joined 
them, remain attached to them 
thereafter.” 

Some of us have long doubted 
the wisdom of feeding sugar syrup 
except in an emergency. Work done 
at Rothamsted ‘‘appears to demon- 
strate that honey is better than syr- 
up as a winter food for bees. So- 
called stimulative feeding in spring 
was found to be not only useless, 
but also wasteful of food unless the 
colonies of bees were definitely short 
of either carbohydrate of protein 
stores, although not necessarily 
starving. If the bees were short of 
stores in spring, the feeding of syrup 
was valuable. Similarly if the bees 
were short of pollen stores, the feed- 
ing of soya-bean flour as a pollen 
supplement proved useful. It was 
not found that slow feeding was at 
any time or in any way superior to 
feeding the same quantity of fluid 
in a rapid feeder.” 

Research is conducted at Rotham- 
sted on the various diseases of the 
honey bee and her brood; pollina- 
tion studies including examination 
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of the possible dangers to pollinat- 
ing insects resulting from the use 
of insecticidal and fungicidal sprays 
and dusts; and work on various 
problems of bee anatomy, physiolo- 
By and behavior, on bee husbandry, 
etc. 

It is estimated that the average 
annual value of each colony of bees 
in the United Kingdom is f12 (about 
$50). Without bees the reproduction 
of many plants would be greatly re- 
duced. However, it is apparent that 
there is much to be learned regard- 
ing the behavior of bees and the se- 
curing of maximum pollination. A 
technique to cause bees to visit a 
specific crop such as red clover is 
being developed; but “it is now clear 
that further work on the behavior of 
bees when seeking nectar and pol- 
len in the field and upon the divi- 
sion of labor amongst bees of forag- 
ing age will be necessary before full 
advantage can be taken of this tech- 
nique.” 

“It has been found that, contrary 
to expectation, the honey bee (and 
some other pollinating insects stud- 
ied, including the bumblebees) does 
not wander at random over a crop 
when seeking nectar and pollen. but 
restricts its activities to a small area 
of the flowers usually some 4 to 5 
yards in diameter. However, if a suf- 
ficiently large population of foraging 
insects is working the crop concern- 
ed, another population of ‘wander- 
ing bees’ which have not yet become 
‘established’ in any particular area, 
is superimposed on the general pop- 
ulation of ‘established bees’. These 
and other observations have led to 
considerable changes in the advice 
given to fruit and seed growers who 
employ honey bees as pollinating 
agents, and have made it possible 
for any grower to determine how 
many colonies of honey bees of any 
given strength he will require in or- 
der to obtain a maximum set of fruit 
or seed in any given area.” 

“It is the ‘wandering’ population, 
which is mainly composed of young 
bees, which provides the cross-pol- 
linators. It is now considered to be 
best for fruit growers to place colo- 
nies of bees maintained in their or- 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Second Glances 


Short main honey flows are often 
a problem, especially so when they 
come comparatively early (page 
203). In North Carolina beekeep- 
ing where brood rearing goes on 
at almost every month in the year, 
stored pollen can be used up ra- 
pidly and supplementive feeding 
evidently is a profitable practice. 
That wax moths can be a men- 
ace in a warm climate is true but 
southern beekeepers will tell you al- 
so that they are a real aid in keep- 
ing down AFB—weak colonies and 
their combs are gone before even 
much robbing can take place. 

“Beginner” does have a_ valid 
complaint (page 206). Not only are 
there a confusion of directions, due 
mainly as the Editor says to the dif- 
ficulty of applying fundamentals 
for different localities, but also there 
is a tendency for those of us who 
have learned a little (or have we?) 
to assume that what is a matter of 
course to us is known to the reader. 
But one bit of advice, Miss Doherty, 
get one book to begin with, and 
stick to that, with advice from your 
neighboring beekeeper to fit it to 
your part of the country. 

To sell—display an attractive and 
good product. That advice applies 
always, and honey is no exception. 
For details on the basic formula 
much can be learned from Mr. 
Rahmlow’s article (page 208). Don’t 
let honey compete with cheap syr- 
ups; keep your grocer supplied with 
attractively packaged honey; per- 
suade him to DISPLAY it—and don’t 
let it remain in stock too long. Don’t 
sell and forget, in other words. Yes, 
we can sell more honey. We must. 

The goals of apiary inspection are 
varied, says Prof. Munro. Reduc- 
tion, if not eradication, of bee dis- 
ease without damaging emphasis to 
the public, uniformity of inspection 
methods (and I might add, reliabil- 
ity of inspection certificates), edu- 
cation of beekeepers so disease may 
be recognized early—all are parts of 
the objectives. And if enough funds 
were available so sufficient men and 
time were to be had, the spread of 
better beekeeping could also well be 
a goal. Apiary inspectors would 
have an ideal position for doing this 
(page 210). 

Breakfast is an important meal, 
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By C. M. Isaacson 


the more so when the day ahead 
promises to be long and hard. Those 
Honey Bran Muffins are good—to 
eat, and for you (page 212). 

Keeping hive equipment well 
painted will pay, both in satisfaction 
and otherwise. And the directions 
for painting that Chas. Koover 
quotes are good, especially the men- 
tion of soaking up the cut ends of 
supers (and hive bodies), covers, 
etc. He will run into opposition 
though, on his insistence that the in- 
side of hives be equally painted. It 
is moisture that is the main winter- 
ing problem here in the North—not 
merely loss of heat—and we want 
as little water as possible dripping 
on the cluster. Just a word as to 
Dr. Miller’s statement against hive 
painting—hive lumber then was of- 
ten virgin white pine, which was al- 
most as resistant to decay as cypress 
(page 213). 

We need a little fun to balance 
things rightly, and ‘“Palladius On 
Husbondr‘e’”’ furnishes us __ several 
smiles. Thank you, Dr. Phillips. 
And at that, some of the “‘advice’”’ is 
not bad—except that I hope no one 
uses the recipe for mead. Parts 
would not be too acceptable (page 
214). 

Get things ready before the flow, 
says Geo. Rehman in his current ar- 
ticle on producing comb honey, and 
surely that is wisdom. With the at- 
tention to detail necessary in the ac- 
tual production, one should be able 
to devote his entire honey flow time 
just to that (page 216). Cleaning 
the bottom boards in spring is a 
good idea. 

A sure-fire formula is the request 
in “Asked and Answered” (page 
222). In all kindness, may I say to 
the questioner that as he finds out 
more and more about beekeeping 
he will realize that that is one thing 
he will not find. Better methods, 
yes—but not unfailable ones. 

A carload of honey retailed by 
one man—when we are too many of 
us saying it is unsalable! (page 223). 
We can’t all do that, but we can sell 
honey. The Institute has laid the 
foundation for nationwide sales — 
let’s make use of their material too 
for our local efforts. More than ev- 
er it is “support the Honey Institute 
and we support ourselves.”’. 
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Asked and Answered 


What Route Does the Queen Take? 
Question.—What route does the queen 
take in getting from one side of the combs 
to the opposite side? Does she go over 
the top of the frame, around the end, or 
under the frames next to the bottom 
board in the course of performing her 
duties? If you don’t have this information 
would you please submit it to the Glean- 
ings suscribers, as someone who has ob- 
servation glass hives should be able to 
tell me. — Noah J. (Crotchett, Veterans’ 
Home of Calif., Napa County, Calif. 


Answer.—The question you raise 
with reference to the movement of 
a queen in going from one side of a 
comb to the other, may not be eas- 
ily answered. We would suppose, 
however, that she would go under- 
neath the comb. In most instances 
the bees gnaw a small space of one- 
fourth inch directly above the bot- 
tom bar of each frame. Beekeepers 
have tried to prevent this gnawing 
but have not as yet succeeded. It 
seems possible that this small space 
is made to permit the queen and the 
bees easy passage from one side of 
the comb to the other. We shall 
present this question in Gleanings 
so that beekeepers over the country 
may have an opportunity to express 
their opinions concerning it. 

—Sw 
The Use of Queen and Drone Trap 

Question.—We are so-called ‘‘back-lot- 
ters’, also beginners. My husband and I 
both work and our problem is that of los- 
ing swarms. We wish to try the use of 
queens traps. If we come home at night 
and find a queen in a trap, I presume the 
first time, this is our laying queen. Should 
we then leave the trap off the hive to let 
the new queen out for a mating flight? 
For how many days should we leave it 
off?. What should we do with the extra 
queen? Or should we find the new queen 
and destroy her and release our old queen 
in the hive, and will the bees be satisfied 


to stay with either queen?—Mrs. J. L. 
Tower, Oregon. 


Answer.—Generally speaking, we 
do not advocate the use of queen 
and drone traps. They tend to im- 
pede the progress of bees leaving 
and entering hives. However, a 
queen and drone trap may be used 
to advantage during the _ intense 
swarming season when the owner 
of the apiary is obliged to be absent 
during the day when swarming is 
likely to occur. If the owner visits 
his apiary in the evening and finds 
a queen in her compartment of the 
queen trap above the entrance, 
there are a number of ways of han- 
dling this situation. Queen cells 
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may be removed from the combs 
and the queen permitted to return 
to the hive by pulling the slide in 
the queen trap. When this is done 
it is an advantage to lift three or 
four combs of brood out of the 
brood chamber into a super above. 
This has a tendency to relieve the 
brood chamber. Frames containing 
full sheets of foundation or drawn 
combs may be substituted for the 
combs of brood removed. If you 
should remove five combs of brood 
from the bottom brood chamber, 
you can alternate combs containing 
full sheets of foundation with the 
remaining combs. This gives the 
bees something to do in comb build- 
ing and relieves congestion which is 
said to be the prime cause of swarm- 
ing. It is well to place a queen ex- 
cluder above the brood chamber to 
keep the queen down where she be- 
longs. If you fail to use an excluder 
the queen may go up into the combs 
containing brood that were lifted 
into one of the supers. This sug- 
gested method can be used to ad- 
vantage in the production of ex- 
tracted honey, especially if combs 
in supers are the same dimension 
as the combs in the brood chamber. 
In producing section comb honey, 
a different procedure may be neces- 
sary. 
aS 
Fuel for Smoker 
Question.—What kind of fuel do you 


burn in a smoker?—Wm. H. Mitchell, 
Mich. 


Answer.—Dry burlap rolled up 
and cut off in chunks the length of 
the smoker barrel, makes good fuel. 
By lighting a small piece of news- 
paper and putting it in the bottom 
of the smoker, holding the burlap 
above the flame until the burlap be- 
gins to burn, and working the bel- 
lows at the same time, a good fire 
will soon start. Old greasy rags, if 
not too wet, make good fuel, or 
greasy waste from a machine shop 
does very well. 

a 
Effect of Metal on Beeswax 

Question.—Kindly inform me if han- 

dling hot liquid beeswax in iron or other 


metal containers has any _bad effect on 
the beeswax.—J. A. Cook, Wisc. 


Answer.—Beeswax should never 
be kept at a high temperature in any 
metal container longer than is abso- 
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lutely necessary. Stainless steel or 
chromium plated steel is safe for a 
short while but high temperatures 
even then should be avoided. Black 
iron is safe for short periods but 
rust should be avoided. Copper is 
worst of all. If the wax has to be 
kept melted for any great length of 
time it should be kept in a porce- 
lain enameled receptacle to be on 
the safe side. Even then the tem- 
perature should never approach the 
temperature at which the wax boils. 
One hundred sixty or one hundred 
seventy degrees is sufficient to keep 
the wax thoroughly melted. 
<a 

Setting Bees Out of the Cellar 

Question.—What should the night tem- 
perature be when I put my bees out of the 
— for the season?—Norman Thurston, 

Answer.—When setting hives of 
bees out of the cellar onto the sum- 
mer stands it is best to do this some 


W. S Brewer of Tampa, 
Florida, is a breeder of 
Caucasian queens. He is 
here shown preparing 
some shipments for bee- 
keepers in this country 
as well as foreign coun- 
tries. 


cool evening about sundown when 
the temperature is somewhere be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees. The bees 
are likely to work out of the hives 
gradually the following morning if 
the weather is warm enough for 
them to fly. If moderately warm 
instead of hot, the bees are not like- 
ly to fly out of the hives too much 
and will mark their locations well 
enough to avoid danger of drifting 
from one hive to another, as is some- 
times the case when bees rush out 
into the warm sunshine during the 
morning after having been set out 
on their summer stands. If one 
leaves ample space — from six to 
eight feet between hives, this will 
help the bees to mark their own 
hives. 

Furthermore, ample _ space _ be- 
tween hives gives the operator 
plenty of room for manipulating 


colonies. 
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United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton, 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, Beltsville, Md.; Southern States Field Lab- 
oratory, W. W. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, La.; Pacific Coast Laboratory, Geo. H. Vansell, 
Davis, Calif.; Inter-Mountain Laboratory, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie, Wyo.; Bee Culture 
Field Station, C. L. Farrar, Madison, Wisc.; University of Arizona, Tuscon, Ariz.; Research 
Centers. Logan, Utah, Frank E. Todd; Columbus, Ohio, Alan W. Woodrow; and San An- 
tonio, Texas, A. H. Alex. Bee Breeding Station, Kelley's Island, W. C. Roberts in charge. 


Dominion of Canada—Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, C. B. Gooder- 
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Avoid Bee Poisoning During Alfalfa Seed Production 


By Prof. George F. Knowlton 
Research Professor of Zoology and Entomology 


With the appearance of such po- 
tent insect control weapons as DDT, 
parathion, toxaphene, and _ chlor- 
dane, many beekeepers and _ seed 
growers became concerned about 
the safety of the honey bees, wild 
bees, and other beneficial pollinat- 
ing insects. Field dusting with DDT 
and other poisons in alfalfa seed 
areas has justified these fears. When 
properly applied, however, it ap- 
pears that there is less risk to bees 
from DDT than was at first suppos- 
ed. There have been increased num- 
bers of honey bees and wild bees in 
fields, and higher yields of honey 
have often followed DDT treatments 
of alfalfa fields for lygus and other 
insect control, when such DDT ap- 
plication was made in the bud stage 
of alfalfa, before the blossoms ap- 
peared. However, DDT applied to 
alfalfa during the period of bloom, 
and particularly when applied while 
bees were in the field, has killed 
many bees. Reasonable’ caution 
should be exercised in use of poison- 


ous agricultural chemicals, in order 
to safeguard honey bee and wild bee 
pollinators; these are essential to 
profitable alfalfa seed production. 
Alfalfa seed growers will find it 
to their advantage to cooperate in 
safeguarding honey bees and wild 
bees which are essential insect polli- 
nators by: (1) Applying DDT dust 
to alfalfa seed fields for lygus and 
alfalfa weevil control in the bud 
stage, before blossoms appear. (2) 
Applying at the rate of a full 20 
pounds of 10 percent DDT dust per 
acre so that additional dust treat- 
ment during period of bloom may 
be unnecessary. (3) Notifying near- 
by beekeepers before making ex- 
tensive use of DDT, toxaphene, 
chlordane, calcium arsenate or other 
poisonous dusts so that beekeepers 
may move their bees to a safe loca- 
tion if they so desire. (4) Applying 
dusts at a time when the air is rela- 
tively still. (5) Not permitting dusts 
to drift upon fence row sweet clover, 
(Continued on page 317) 





ham, Dominion Apiarist, Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Canada. Bee Breeding Station, 


Pelee Island, Ontario, Arthur Bushell in charge. 
Apiary Inspectors of America—President, J. A. Munro, Fargo, N. D.; Secretary, F. 


L. Thomas, San Antonio, Texas; 
American Beekeeping Federation—President, Roy Grout, Hamilton, Ills.; Secretary, 


Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Bee Industries Association—Chairman, Alan I. Root, Medina, Ohio; Secretary, R. H. 


Dadant, Hamilton, IIls. 

Southern States Beekeepers’ Federation—President, J. F. McVay, Jackson, Ala. 

American Bee Breeders’ Association—-President, N. C. Jensen, Macon, Miss.; Secre- 
tary, J. F. McVay, Jackson, Ala. 

American Honey Institute—Chairman, Lewis W. Parks, 
tor, Mrs. Harriett M. Grace, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Canadian Beekeepers’ Council—Secretary, W. G. le Maistre, Edmonton, Alberta,Can. 

Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, W. G. 
le Maistre, Edmonton; British Columbia, W. H. Turnbull, Vernon; ‘California, J. E. Eck- 
ert, Davis; Connecticut, Elbra Baker, Brooklyn; Delaware, Dr. L. A. Stearns, Newark; 
Georgia, Mr. Miller, Tifton; Illinois, V. G. Milum, Champaign; Iowa, F. B. Paddock, Ames, 
and Howard Shipton, Sioux City; Manitoba, E. C. Martin, Winnipeg; Maryland, George J. 
Abrams, College Park; Massachusetts, Extension Service, University of Mass., Amherst; 
Michigan, R. H. Kelty, East Lansing; Missouri, George D. Jones, Columbia; New Bruns- 
wick, E. F. Moore, Fredericton; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Durham; New Jersey, 
Robt. S. Filmer, New Brunswick; New York, E. J. Dyce, Ithaca; North Carolina, Wm. A. 
Stephen, State College; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; Ohio, Chas. A. Reese, Colum- 
bus; Oklahoma, C. F. Stiles, Stillwater; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; Oregon, H. A. 
Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, W. W. Clarke, State (College; Quebec, V. Chercuite, Ste. 
Anne de la Pocatiere; Rhode Island, Howard A. Pike, Providence; Saskaschewan, Provin- 
cial Apiarist; South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson; Virginia, George H. Rea (4 months), 
Blacksburg; Wyoming, A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie. 
"i Professor in charge of Courses in Beekeeping—Alabama, F. E. Guyton, Auburn; (Cal- 
ifornia, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Connecticut, Grant Tolles, Storrs; Illinois, V. G. Milum, Cham- 
paign; Iowa, F. B. Paddock and O. W. Park, Ames; Kansas, R. L Parker, Manhattan; Lou- 
isiana, Warren Whitcomb, Baton Rouge; Manitoba, A. V. Michener; Maryland, George J. 
Abrams, College Park; Massachusetts, Frank E. Shaw, Amherst; Michigan, R. H. Kelty, 
East Lansing; Mississippi, Clay Lyle and C. A. Wilson, State College; Missouri, Leonard 
Haseman, Columbia; Nebraska, O. S. Bare, Lincoln; New Brunswick, H. B. Durost, Sus- 
sex; New Hampshire, J. R. Hepler, Durham; New York, E. J. Dyce, Ithaca; North Dakota, 
J. A. Munro, Fargo; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; Ohio, W. E. Dunham, Columbus; 
Oklahoma, G. A. Bieherdorf; Ontario, G. F. Townsend, Guelph; Pennsylvania, Edwin J. 
Anderson, State College; Quebec, H. J. Plourde, Levis: South Carolina, David Dunavan, 
Clemson; Tennessee, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville; Texas, F. L. Thomas, College Station; 
Washington, Herman F. Menke, Pullman. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


Be Sure You Are Right, 
Then Go Ahead 


It seems to me that we should 
make a firm resolve with respect 
to apiary management—to make ev- 
ery move count for the most. In 
other words, follow the old slogan 
“Be sure that you are right, then go 
ahead’’. 

Now, this is easier said than done. 
Sometimes we think we are right, 
then later on find we were wrong. 
Some of us act without doing much 
thinking. If we would spend more 
time thinking and less time acting, 
we might be better off. 

Most of us are going to be forced 
to cut corners in apiary management 
in order to reduce expenses to the 
level where a profit can be realized. 
This applies to the production and 
shipping of bees and queens as well 
as to the production and sale of 
honey. 

On this matter of operating out- 
apiaries, it is easy to run up unnec- 
essary mileage on trucks which al- 
sO means added labor expense, if 
apiary managers do not know exact- 
ly what they are doing and why. 

If apiaries are maintained 50 
miles or more from the home base 
there should be some careful plan- 
ning in advance to determine when 
trips are really necessary and what 
is to be done when outapiaries are 
visited. Quite often a rainy day 
will interfere with a schedule of 
work previously planned. It seems 
necessary to have an alternate pro- 
gram that may be followed when a 
rainy day comes. We have found 
that there is usually plenty of in- 
side work that needs to be done, 
such as sorting combs, repairing 
hive bodies, painting, etc. 

If we remember that successful 
beekeeping means producing and 
marketing the maximum crop at the 
minimum expense in order to real- 
ize, if possible, a reasonable margin 
of profit, we should then resolve as 
never before to try to make every 
move count for the most. 

Keeping Bees by Rote 

I frequently have an opportunity 
to talk with people engaged in other 
lines of business who appear to think 
that beekeeping is different and that 
the manipulation of colonies may be 
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By M. J. Deyell 
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Deyell 


carried on according to schedule 
throughout the season. Just recent- 
ly I met a professional man who in- 
tends to take up beekeeping. He 
wanted to Know exactly when he 
should put packages into the hives, 
when he should put on supers and 
perform other manipulations during 
the season, and exactly how much 
profit per colony he could expect. 
Of course, those were all $64.00 
questions. 

Occasionally a beginner beekeep- 
er may be fortunate enough to do 
the right thing at the right time and 
secure a good crop. He becomes 
highly elated over his success and 
naturally makes elaborate plans for 
the following season. Perhaps 
weather conditions during that sea- 
son are altogether different from 
the way they were the previous sea- 
son and consequently very little, if 
any, surplus honey is secured. 

Not until the beekeeper arrives 
at an understanding of why he per- 
forms certain manipulations in the 
apiary can it be said that he is ap- 
plying intelligent apiary manage- 
ment. 

In some instances the best of man- 
agement is applied, colonies are 
strong at the right time, the bees 
are of good quality, but weather 
conditions are such during the time 
when surplus is supposed to be stor- 
ed that nectar is not available in 
quantity and the crop is a failure. 
This is unfortunate for the beekeep- 
er. 
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Part of a 20-colony apiary, half of which 
was packed in black paper and fine straw. 


Swarming 

I once knew a beekeeper who 
prided himself on having a large 
number of swarms issue from his 
hives. When I told him that I tried 
to prevent swarming in order to 
keep all the bees in one hive to Se- 
cure a larger crop of honey, he did- 
n’t understand what I was talking 
about. 

While swarming may not be ab- 
solutely prevented, it can be con- 
trolled to a certain extent. Colo- 
nies wintered in single-story hives 
in the North usually become very 
strong in bees during the fruit bloom 
and dandelion flow. When such col- 
onies have brood in eight combs, it 
is time to put on a super of extract- 
ing combs without a queen excluder 
to provide comb space for brood 
rearing and incoming nectar. This 
relieves congestion and as a rule 
prevents swarming. 

Colonies wintered in double brood 
chambers may also become very 
populous during the spring honey 
flow and it is necessary as a rule to 
give each colony a super of extract- 
ing combs to provide more comb 
space. This super may be given 
without the use of a queen excluder 
underneath so that the queen may 
occupy the combs of the super for 
brood rearing, if necessary, when 
the combs below become crowded. 


However, this makes more work 
later on when the queen is put 
May, 1949 





A populous 2-story colony opened up the 


latter part of February, the 


weather was 


1949, when 
warm. 


down into the brood chamber under 
the queen excluder to restrict her 
to the brood chamber during the 
main flow. 

Signs of Swarming 

Some colonies may be intent on 
swarming, regardless of measures 
of control. It is well that a colony 
gives advance notice of swarming. 
The bees build queen cells along the 
lower edges of brood combs. These 
cells are easily recognized because 
they are different from other cells. 
Instead of being horizontal, as are 
worker and drone cells, they are 
built in a vertical position with the 
opening at the lower end. They re- 
semble peanut shells. 

When the cells are first started 
they resemble shallow cups. A lit- 
tle later on, as the sides of the cells 
are being built, each cell will be 
seen to contain an egg. A swarm 
will issue after the eggs have hatch- 
ed and the larvae have developed, 
usually at the time the first cell is 
capped, which is about eight days 
after the egg is deposited in the cell. 

Sometimes during spring months 
swarm cells may be started and then 
destroyed by the bees when the 
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weather turns cool and thus nature 
takes care of the swarming situa- 
tion. 

If a Swarm Comes Out—What Then? 

The old method of handling a 
swarm was to put it into a hive on 
a new stand. A much better method 
is to set the old, or parent hive, on 
the new stand a few feet away, as 
soon as the swarm issues, giving the 
hive a quarter turn, thus facing the 
entrance away from its former po- 
sition. Another hive containing ei- 
ther frames with full sheets of wir- 
ed foundation or drawn combs is 
placed on the old stand to receive 
the swarm. Frequently the swarm 
will cluster on the limb of a tree. 
Sometimes the swarm clusters on 
the top of a tall tree which causes 
the owner to do some climbing. If 
the limb is not too large it may be 
cut off and the bees shaken directly 
in front of the hive on the parent 
stand. If it is impossible to saw the 
limb off, the swarm may be shaken 
into a large two-bushel basket with 
a wire wound around one of the 
handles so that after the bees are 
shaken into the basket the handle 
may be temporarily wired to the 
limb of the tree until the swarm, 
including the bees in the air, has 
clustered on the inside of the bas- 
ket. The basket hangs from the 
limb in such a position that the bees 
may cluster on the inside just below 
the handle. After the swarm has 
clustered it may be carried to the 
hive and dumped in front. 

A comb of brood taken from an- 
other hive and put into the hive in- 
tended for the swarm will attract 
the bees and cause them to get es- 
tablished readily in their new home. 

After two days the parent hive, 
which was moved to the new loca- 
tion, can be given a quarter turn to 
face the same direction as the hive 
containing the swarm. Then, after 
seven days this parent hive may be 
moved to another location at least 
15 feet away. The moving should 
be done in the middle of the day 
when a large percentage of the old 
bees are in the fields. When these 
field bees return and do not find 
their hive, they will find their way 
into the hive on the old stand con- 
taining the swarm and will help to 
increase the population of this new 
hive, and in turn a larger crop of 
surplus honey may be expected. 

In a short time the old hive that 
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has been moved to the new location 
should have a young laying queen. 
If swarming occurs early in the sea- 
son and the honey flow is long 
drawn out, this parent hive may 
store some surplus, but as a rule no 
surplus may be expected from the 
old parent hive the same season. 
Watch the Supply of Stores 

In a number of regions there is 
practically a dearth of nectar be- 
tween the dandelion - fruit bloom 
honey flow and the clover flow. Oc- 
casionally during this dearth, when 
it is accompanied by cool weather, 
some colonies may die of starvation. 
It is well to make sure that each hive 
has an ample amount of honey to 
insure adequate food until the main 
honey flow is on. In this locality 
the main honey flow from clover 
starts about June 10. Farther north, 
as for example Michigan, Ontario, 
and northern New York, the honey 
flow may begin in late June. 

A Comparison of Packed 
and Unpacked Hives 

Last fall I packed 10 hives in one 
of my yards of 20 colonies. As 
soon as the weather is warm enough 
for checking hives I shall go through 
all of the hives, counting the num- 
ber of combs of brood in each two- 
story colony, tabulating this infor- 
mation on each record tag. It will 
be interesting to learn which of the 
colonies, packed or unpacked, has 
the greater number of combs with 
brood. 


~~ 


ed 
“HONEY IS GOOD FOR YOU” 
Speaker Sam Rayburn gives 
some advice. 

He is a bachelor and has a small 
apartment here. He is 67 years old 
and profoundly believes that most 
things men worry about are non- 
sense. He is no rich man. He has 
a 300-acre farm and ranch near 
Bonham and another place of 80 ac- 
res, with bunks on the wall and pots 
of coffee in the kitchen. 

He does not live with special care 
for his health, but it is his habit to 
sleep exactly nine hours a night. He 
has a theory that his splendid health 
may be explained by his breakfasts. 

“T never eat in the morning,” he 
told me _ recently, ‘‘without one 
thing: honey. Honey’s very good for 
you.”—William S. White in the New 
York Times. 
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Just News 


The Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Honey and Pollen Plants 
Committee will be held in Seattle, 
Washington, July 12 to 14, 1949. 
This will include all branches of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, Wildlife Ser- 
vice, and other kindred services. The 
program will appear in the next is- 
sue of Gleanings. 





* * * 


The XIIIth International Apicul- 
ture Congress will be held in Am- 
sterdam on August 22 to 27, 1949, 
under the auspices of the Society for 
the Promotion of Apiculture in the 
Netherlands. 

* * * & 

The Thirtieth Annual Report of 
the State Apiarist of Iowa, for 1948, 
by F. B. Paddock of Ames, Iowa, 
contains a wealth of beekeeping in- 
formation. It is a 114-page book 
illustrated throughout with photo- 
graphs. Such subjects as Honey 
Plants, Wintering, Queen Rearing, 
Beekeeping Equipment, Sweet Clo- 
ver Weevil, Honey as a Food, the 
Role of Sulfathiazole in Combating 
AFB, Ways to Combat Robbing, and 
other topics are presented by out- 
standing leaders in our industry. 


The Lancaster County (P2.) Hon- 
ey Producers’ Association spring 
meeting will be held May 12 at 6:30 
p. m. at the apiary of Henry L. 
Shimp of Denver, Pa., R. D. 1, with 
Wm. W. Clarke, Pennsylvania State 
Bee Specialist, in charge. 

* * * * * 

The State of Virginia has recently 
secured the services of George H. 
Rea as bee specialist on a seasonal 
basis. Mr. Rea will work with the 
Extension Service during April and 
May, and September and October. 
His employment is not on a year- 
around basis. Mr. Rea has had long 
experience in the field of beekeep- 
ing, which includes teaching, bee 
inspection, and Extension. He has 
served as Extension beekeeping spe- 
cialist in the Bureau of Entomology, 
U.S.D.A., and for the State of New 
York. For several years he was 
State Bee Inspector for Pennsylvan- 
ia. During World War II Mr. Rea 
was assigned by the War Manpower 
Commission to beekeeping work in 
Tennessee. During April and May 
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Mr. Rea will assist county Extension 
workers in conducting meetings and 
demonstrations on spring manage- 
ment problems, such as transferring 
bees from box hives to movable- 
frame hives, swarm control, intro- 
ducing package bees, requeening, 
assembling and handling equipment, 
spring feeding, and disease control. 
In September and October he will 
devote his attention chiefly to fall 
management problems, such as re- 
queening, fall feeding, uniting, dis- 
ease control, preparation of colonies 
for wintering, and packaging and 
labeling honey for market. It is 
suggested that county agents desir- 
ing to schedule Mr. Rea’s services 
during April and May send their re- 
quests to J. O. Rowell, Extension 
Entomologist, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
—W.H. Daughtrey, Asso. Director. 


* kek * * 


North Jersey Beekeepers will be- 
gin its season of five outdoor meet- 
ings on Sunday, May 8. The meet- 
ing will be held at the David H. 
Tice, Jr., Farms in Woodcliff Lake, 
while the apple trees are in full 
bloom. There will be plenty of bees 
on hand for inspection and the Ex- 
ecutive Board has promised promi- 
nent speakers on both pollination 
and spray poisoning. There will be 
ample rcom in the barn in the event 
of rain. So don’t miss this first out- 
door meeting which should prove 
most interesting—the time, 2:30 p.m. 
Our last meeting at the Bergen 
County courthouse proved a most 
unusual success and again several 
new members were admitted to 
swell the membership ranks.—Rose 
Leswing, Cor. Sec. 

* kek kek *k * 

There was a large turnout for the 
winter mecting of the Cuyahoga 
County Beekeepers’ Association on 
February 20 at the Museum of Na- 
tural History in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Huber Root showed his new color 
movie which every one enjoyed. 
James W. Bain, Ohio’s veteran qtt#en 
breeder from Marion, gave some of 
the fine points on queen rearing. 
The following officers were elected 
for the year: Dr. E. E. King, Pres.; 
Vic Hamus, Vice-pres.;: Robt. D. Mc- 
Donald, Sec., and Jason Schnieder, 


(Continued on page 320) 
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80 Years Among the Bees 


By E. R. Root 





A. I. Root’s First Mention of the Combless Package 


Here is one of A. I. Root’s achieve- 
ments which largely revolutionized 
the whole industry of beekeeping. 
This was a dream of tremendous 
significance which came true. Here 
it is as he wrote it, 70 years ago this 
month. It bubbles over with en- 
thusiasm: 

From Gleanings in Bee Culture, May 1879 

What good is to come from having our 
bees die, as they have done during the 
past month or two? That is a question 
I have been asking, and I begin to think 
I see a little daylight ahead. I have nearly 
a ton of nice sealed honey in frames, just 
right to build up new colonies. I can buy 
nice young queens very soon now from 
our southern friends, at a low price, and 
with the thousand or more nice combs 
stored away in the honey house I could 
build up an apiary very quickly if I only 
had the bees. Where shall we get the 
bees? If I buy they must come by ex- 
press, and are almost invariably in some 
great heavy awkward hive that I have to 
hire a man to make into kindling wood, 
after paying several dollars express charges 
on it. The combs, too, are crooked and 
not to be compared with those we now 
make the bees build from the foundation, 
but I have to pay the express charges on 
these too, just to get the bees. 

The apiary at present furnishes only 
three commodities: honey, wax, and 
queens. Why not make a fourth by sell- 
ing bees? A quart of bees would be worth 
to me during the month of May, a dollar, 
without any question, and you who have 
plenty of bees, without doubt, could make 
a nice thing of it by furnishing me and 
others who have plenty of empty combs 
and stores, at the price mentioned. The 
express charges on the bees alone will be 
but a trifle, compared with that of a 
great hive 

Get a wire cloth screen such as is used 
to cover dishes to keep the flies away. 
They can be had of any tinsmith for a 
few cents each and can be had of differ- 
ent sizes. Cut out a piece of board so as 
to just fit inside, and then make a large 
hole in the center of the board so as to 
leave in fact only a ring of wood. Tack 
a piece of tin on the bottom of the board 
to cover this hole and then fasten a low 
flat bottle in the center of the hole. A 
couple of wires twisted around its neck 
with the ends tacked into the wood will 
hold it. Now the space between the wood 
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and bottle is to be filled with candy. The 
candy must not be put in until it is nearly 
cold, or it may break the bottle. Fill the 
bottle with water, put in a large wick, and 
the bees will have pure sugar, pure water, 
and plenty of pure air while on their jour- 
ney, and the shape of the package is such 
that the expressmen will not be likely to 
tip it over or to throw anything on to it. 

If you can devise a cheaper and lighter 
package for sending bees alone by express 
I shall be very glad to have you do so. 
Perhaps a light pine box with a comb or 
two of honey in old, tough combs, may 
answer as well as the arrangement I have 
described, but if you do not want the bees 
to die, you would better have wire cloth 
on at least two opposite sides, and some 
arrangement for giving them plenty of 
water. Pure water and pure sugar ena- 
ble bees to stand confinement much bet- 
ter than honey, so far as my experience 
goes, and if you want simply to confine 
bees, without having them rear brood, I 
would not put any flour in the candy. 

The price I have mentioned is for live 
bees delivered at our express office, and 
if they smother or starve it will be your 
loss. A good swarm of bees will often fill 
a peck measure, and at the price I have 
given would be worth $8.00 without any 
queen. If you choose to send a queen 
with them, I will allow you the usual pri e 
for her. How many bees will make a 
quart? Well, I have just been to the api- 
ary and counted 100 bees, and found that 
they weighed '!% oz., and measure 1/16 of 
a pint. This would give the weight of a 
quart of bees just about 1 pound. These 
bees were picked up from the combs with 
their heads in the cells. I think a dollar 
a pound will be a very fair price in the 
spring, or before the honey season. Weigh 
your box with the requisite provisions, 
etc., before the bees are put in, and then 
again afterward, and you will have their 
exact weight. Now who will help get this 
new product of the apiary into working 
shape? I suppose you know that if you 
have one stock of bees left from which 
to get brood, you could soon replenish all 
your hives, even if you had no queens at 
all, for a pint of healthy young bees will 
raise a queen without trouble, if given a 
bit of brood during the month of May. 

The Market Price of a Bee 

There are 3200 bees in a pound so you 

see the market price of bees today is 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Honey in Candy 


By U. L. Gibson, Savanna, Illinois 


It sounds incredible to say that 
honey can be used in chocolate can- 
dy. Because the honey burns so 
easily it is impossible to cook candy 
with it as an ingredient. In ordi- 
nary candy the honey is scorched 
before the chocolate can be boiled 
long enough. Therefore, it has been 
said that candy cannot be made us- 
ing any appreciable amount of hon- 
ey. Yet, one man discovered a way 
to use as much as 50 percent honey 
in the making of a chocolate confec- 
tion. 

Charles Handel of Savanna, IIli- 
nois, has made his living from bees 
for many years. He was certain 
there must be some way that honey 
could be used in the making of good 
candy. He experimented for several 
years with different recipes of his 
own concoction. He haunted sweet 
shops to watch them make many 
types of chocolate confections. The 
methods used to shape bars, nougats, 
and various other kinds of chocolate 
products were observed. Profession- 











al men showed him how to dip can- 
dy in chocolate. Finally, he hit up- 
on a way of putting honey and the 
chocolate together, getting a won- 
derful result. By using pecans the 
taste was even more enhanced. 

This confection is one that will 
satisfy the desire of the most criti- 
cal trade. Only the finest chocolate 
is used. The pecans are a special 
grade shipped from the South. These 
three ingredients: honey, chocolate, 
and pecans make a delectable tid-bit 
that fills the biggest sweet tooth but 
does not have the sickening effect 
that often comes from eating too 
much ordinary candy. One of Mr. 
Handel’s customers has stated that 
“It is candy one cannot hide for it’s 
so good one always finds it’. 

A great demand has arisen locally 
for this creation. Mr. Handel is cer- 
tain that this new process will bring 
about a much greater consumption 
of honey throughout all of the na- 
tion when it can be manufactured 
on a larger scale than at present. 


Honey candy put up in bar form filled with a nougat of honey and nuts, and covered 
with chocolate makes one want to taste it immediately. 


May, 1949 
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Editorials 





Report of Federation’s Officers of 
Work in Washington the Ameri- 

can Bee- 
keeping Federation have been hard 
at work attempting to carry out the 
program agreed upon at the Nation- 
al Meeting in St. Louis in Decem- 
ber. These objectives were: 

1. Prices support, preferably in the 
form of a loan program, which 
would assure the beekeeper 75 
percent of parity or 12 cents, 
whichever is greater. 

2. A purchase of surplus honey for 
school lunch and _ institutional 
feeding at the above figure. 

3. Reinstitution of research by the 
Division of Bee Culture on chem- 
ical poisoning of honey bees. 

4. Establishment of research by the 
Government on new uses for hon- 
ey in the baking industry. 

From the discussion with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Charles F. 
Brannan, and the Administrator of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Ralph Trigg, it ap- 
pears that it is within the power of 
the Department of Agriculture, un- 
der existing legislation, to grant 
price support for honey, but the 
problem of just how many commo- 
dities the Government could afford 
te support as well as the disposal of 
the honey, should the Government 
find it necessary to purchase in large 
amounts, seemed to make the De- 
partment of Agriculture reluctant 
to act. It was the feeling of the 
Federation representatives that dis- 
posal of the honey through the 
school lunch program and _institu- 
tional feeding could easily take care 
of any surplus the Government 
might be required to purchase. 

Subsequent interviews with top 
officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicated that they under- 
stand the problem with which the 
American honey producer is con 
fronted, but they did not seem suf- 
ficiently impressed with the impor- 
tance of bees as pollinators to carry 
through an adequate program of 
support of the honey market. 

As outlined on page 283 the De- 
partment of Agriculture agreed to 
purchase 12 million pounds of honey 
for the school lunch and institution- 
al feeding, but at current market 
levels instead of the 12c price re- 
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quested by the industry. While the 
removal of some surplus will be 
helpful, yet the prices paid have 
been influenced to too great an ex- 
tent by distress lots of honey and 
there is considerable question as to 
whether the purchase will be of 
much real value to the industry. 
The Federation requested that if it 
were necessary to purchase honey 
at current market levels on a sur- 
plus removal basis the Government 
should purchase the entire surplus 
estimated at 24 million pounds. The 
latter request was denied. 

The two requests for research 
were considered favorably by offi- 
cials of the Research and Marketing 
Administration but, inasmuch as 
final decisions have to be delayed 
until appropriations are made for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1949, no definite commitments were 
possible. Regarding the research on 
new uses of honey in the baking in- 
dustry, the honey industry was ask- 
ed to match funds in a _ project 
amounting to $10,000 each year for 
two years. The latter proposal seems 
to be out of reach of the industry in 
the opinion of the Federation offi 
cers and a counter proposal was 
made that the industry put up $2,500 
annually for two years and that the 
Research and Marketing Admivxis- 
tration add $7,500 annually for two 
years to this amount. No final ap- 
proval of this has yet been received 

Officials of the Department of 
Agriculture urged that something be 
done to make pollination services 
of the honey bee pay more of the 
cost of beekeeping. Under the ex- 
isting Soil Conservation Act no 
practice payment may be paid di- 
rectly to the beekeeper by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. However, 
the plan is heing tested in three 
counties in Ohio to subsidize the 
farmer with a practice payment for 
the growing of legume seed where 
honey bees are present. 

With the apparent lack of interest 
on the part of the Department of 
Agriculture officials the fight is now 
being taken to Congress in an effort 
to bring about some sort of aid for 
the bee and honey industry. Two 
bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress, the first by Congressman 
James H. Morrison of Louisiana and 
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the second @y Congressman Cecil F. 
White of California. 

In general, the price support pro- 
gram as conceived in the beginning 
was to act as a brake to farm prices 
during the deflationary cycle. Sec- 
ondly, it would be of a temporary 
nature. Should a price support be 
put on honey it would be our hope 
that it would be of a temporary na- 


ture also to tide over until other 
commodity prices have come into 
line price-wise. 

—w 


“The Golden Wonder An article 
of Honey” with the a- 

bove title ap- 
peared in the April, 1949, Reader’s 
Digest, which has the largest circu- 
lation of any magazine. This arti- 
cle, appearing originally in Nature 
Magazine, was written by Donald 
Culross Peattie of Santa Barbara, 
California, a writer of books and a 
naturalist. 

It is doubtful if beekeepers real- 
ize the enormous publicity honey 
has received, which is more effec- 
tive and far reaching than paid ad- 
vertisements that would cost thou- 
sands of dollars. It is hoped that 
beekeepers over the country who 
have honey for sale and receive calls 
for it may package their product. in 
clean containers with attractive la 
bels, then take pride in distributing 
it to those who desire a food that 
“breathes the fragrance of the blos- 
som” from which it is gathered 

= 

Apply Poisonous’ For the good of 
Chemicals In- our beekeeping in- 
telligently dustry those who 

use insect control 
poisons, including DDT, must apply 
them judiciously, or a large percen- 
tage of our pollinating insects, so 
bencficial to agriculture, may be de 
stroyed. In some instances, many 
hives of bees have been killed be- 
cause of carelessness on the part of 
those applying poisons. 

The article entitled “Avoid Bee 
Poisoning During Alfalfa Seed Pro- 
duction” by Prof. George F. Knowl- 
ton, Logan, Utah, page 293, should 
be read carefully and the informa- 
tion contained therein passed on to 
growers of alfalfa near _ apiaries. 


no 


Copies of tis article, Series No. 352, 


may be obtained from Utah State 
Agricultural College, Experiment 
Station, Logan, Utah 
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We have it on 
good authority 
that the Rural 
Electric Cooperatives of Ohio intend 
to spray 2,4-D or a similar chemical 
underneath all electric lines. They 
have 30,000 miles of lines in Ohio 
and this spray will reach a width of 
20 feet, 2.42 acres to the mile, or a 
total of 72,600 acres. 

This same idea is being promoted 
on a national scale by the National 
Association of Rural Electrics, with 
a mileage of lines in excess of 900,- 


Spray Poison under 
Electric Lines 


000. Based on 2.42 acres per mile 
this would approximate 2,178,000 
acres. What will become of the 


wildlife and pollinating insects that 
now occupy this vast acreage? How 
will it affect our bees? 

It would appear that beekeepers 
and those interested in wildlife con- 
servation should enter a _ vigorous 
protest to such a program. State 
and county beekeepers’ associations 
have an opportunity to act now. 

They should write their local Rur- 
al Electric Cooperatives’ offices and 
these offices will likely take the 
matter up with the National Associ- 
ation of Rural Electrics. 

Sw 

The early spring in 
some parts of the 
North caused colonies 
with ample stores to 
develop to enormous strength. The 
mild weather which prevailed in 
late March and early April was fol- 
lowed by cool rainy weather which 
prevented bees from collecting a 
normal amount of pollen and nectar. 
This has meant a heavy consumption 
of stores. Beekeepers should keep 
clase watch on all colonies. Some 
combs of honey or sugar syrup fed 
during this month in the North will 
avert possible starvation and help 
insure populous colonies for the ma- 
jor honey flow. 

4 


Watch the 
Food Supply 
in the Hives 


“For Geodness Sake The small 
Eat Honey” metal reflec- 

torized = sign 
for the back of autos and trucks, 
carrying the above’ slogan, was 


‘fhousht up” and is being distrib- 
uted by the A. G. Woodman Co. of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. The cost is 
nominal. 

It is one of the cleverest ideas we 
have seen for calling attention of 
thousands of people to nature’s old- 
est sweet—Honey. 
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Just think what it would mean in 
publicizing the virtues of Honey if 
only one-tenth of the beekeepers in 
the U.S.A. would carry this attrac- 
tive sign on the backs of their cars 
and trucks. 

If we who are engaged in honey 
production do not make a special 
effort to advertise our product, can 
we wonder that only a comparative- 
ly small percentage of our people 
use honey? And can we wonder that 
at this very moment some perfectly 
good 60-pound cans of honey are in 
basements of beekeepers’ homes— 
unsold—the ewners waiting for buy- 
ers to come? 

Honey—even though it is Nature’s 
choicest sweet—in order to be sold 
has to be publicized, advertised, and 
brought to the attention of potential 
customers. 

To sell we must tell. 


a ie 
Honey for The 12~ million 
School Lunches pounds of domes- 
tic table grade 
honey produced in 1948 which is to 
be purchased by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for use in 
school lunch feeding programs (see 
page 283 ) should ease the honey 
market somewhat. Incidentally, 
honey going into school lunch chan- 
nels should develop a future demand 
for our product. The time to form 
eating habits of people is when they 
are young. One reason more peo- 
ple do not use honey at present is 
that they did not start eating it dur- 
ing their youth. 

When it seems necessary for Un- 
cle Sam to purchase honey—to ab- 
sorb some surplus—the school lunch 
appears to be the most feasible out- 
let for it. 

We hope the time may come when 
it will be unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to engage in the honey bus- 
iness. That time will come when 
the consumer interest in honey is 
greater than it appears to be at the 

resent time. 
Some further views on the School 
Lunch Program are expressed in a 
letter. dated April 6, 1949, from J. 
E. Eckert of Davis California, as fol- 


lows: ; 
We received the first confirmation of 


the intention of the USDA to buy 12 mil- 
Kon pounds of honey for the school lunch 
program on the morning of April 6 when 
we received the notice from the American 
Beekeeping Federation. Mr. Glenn Jones, 
the secretary, is to be com limented on 
the speed with which he got this printed 
notice in the mails. 
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While the school lunch program will 
ease the situation to some extent, the 
buying of this quantity of honey all at one 
time will not answer the present need 
of the honey industry and of beekeeping. 
We believe that it will be helpful to spread 
honey around among the younger people 
in this way and may ultimately boost hon- 
ey sales. 

The manner in which these programs 

are released is certainly indicative of the 
fact that the beekeeping industry is far 
behind the eight ball at the present time. 
There are a few honey speculators in the 
market who buy only when there is an 
excellent opportunity of making an im- 
mediate profit, and do not buy when hon- 
ey prices are stabilized. In this instance, 
as in other previous cases, they evidently 
received word some days in advance of 
the time we received the inturmation out 
here in California and began to buy honey 
actively at prices which were considerably 
below prices quoted in the marketing re- 
ports. We are told that offers started as 
low as six and seven cents for table grade 
of honey and a considerable volume was 
purchased at eight cents before the pro- 
ducer knew anything about a program to 
strengthen the price of honey. 
__ Now this is all legitimate business but 
it does show that the industry is unorgan- 
ized to make the most of its opportunities. 
When honey took a spurt at the outbreak 
of World War II very few beekeepers prof- 
ited by the increase in the price of honey. 
Most of the producers received six and 
seven cents for their honey which was 
then sold again for 12 and 15 cents and 
even higher. A few telegrams from Wash- 
ington to the beekeeping leaders in each 
state at the time such information is re- 
leased in Washington would save the pro- 
ducers hundreds of thousands of dollars 
and would tend to stabilize the market at 
the intended price. Under the present 
conditions, established buyers and packers 
who are in the business of buying and 
packing honey every day in the year, will 
have to call in their quotations and hedge 
until they find out what the speculators 
will sell their honey for which they picked 
up at bargain prices before the informa- 
tion became generally known. 

Some few beekeepers are wary enough 
to know that when certain interests be- 
come suddenly interested in buying hon- 
ey, there is an imminent possibility for an 
increase in the wholesale price of honey 
and do not sell until they find out. The 
industry, through the Federation, should 
devise a more prompt distribution of this 
information from Washington in order to 
give the producers an even break with 
the honey buyers. At the present time 
the information was released too late for 
even the bee journals and it will be an- 
other month before the news is generally 
distributed through this channel. 

Most of the state associations can get the 
information out to their members the day 
after it is received, but if we have to wait 
until the news is printed and then dis- 
tributed by mail, four or five valuable 
days are lost and every beekeeper is like- 
ly to sell at a considerable disadvantage. 
This situation is just another instance of 
why each and every beekeeper in the 
country should be an active member of 
the American Beekeeping Federation and 
of their own state associations. Those 
who are not members can remedy this 
situation immediately by sending their 
membership in to Mr. Jones and _ to the 
secretary of their own state association. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 3 
Weather: Cool to 
cold nights have 
been prevalent 
during the past 
month. Several re- 
ports were for rain 
but we got only 
sprinkles that 
hardly wet through 
our shirt. There is 
a little moisture 
in the ground. A few warm days 
would dry most of it out. Our lo- 
cality is probably a fair average 
with a normal rainfall of between 
12 and 15 inches. We now have 
7.91. Last year at this date we had 
10.81. They say that this is the fifth 
season of below-normal rainfall. The 
amount of rainfall increases as we 
go north until some parts of what 
might be called the northern part of 
southern California have a normal 
rainfall. 

Honey Crop: We are astonished to 
hear of the carry-over of ’48 honey. 
Just why this came about we cannot 
venture a guess. A _ beekeeper is 
usually a poor speculator when it 
comes to holding honey, but when 
the buyer—well, maybe he misses 
it sometimes. 

Miscellaneous: The bees have built 
up to immense colonies during the 
past month and are ready to go. We 
have observed the orange trees and 
talked with the growers. They say 
it will be a month before there is 
bloom. Just how this will affect 
the gathering of the nectar is pretty 
much a guess. Big strong colonies 
do not like sticking around the hive 
and some beekeepers look for plenty 
of swarming. 

Many homes especially in our 
smaller cities and towns have space 
in their back yards for several trees. 
Often they plant deciduous trees 
such as apple, peach, apricot, etc. 
Last year there was scarcely any 
fruit at all on these trees. Now, 
this spring—following one of the 
longest periods of cold weather on 
record—these trees are loaded with 
blossoms and fruit buds. Many 
think the cold weather is responsi- 
ble. Many of our garden shrubs, 
plants, and vines, as well as the 
grain fields beside the highway, are 
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very slow in starting new growth or 
blossoms. 

It was only a few years ago that 
many small apiaries were scattered 
around in and near the orange 
groves. Now you seldom see any. 
By small we mean from 10 to as 
many as 50 colonies in a few cases. 
The two-frame extractor was used 
and is seldom seen today. Many of 
these small outfits were owned by 
high school boys who hoped to make 
a little money on the side to help 
pay expenses. We can count about 
a dozen of the outfits that were in 
our locality at one time. 

While we have no figures, we will 
venture a guess that the majority 
of bees in southern California are 
owned by men who have over 800 
colonies. 

When we speak of the desert we 
usually think of Palm Springs, that 
beauty spot of it all. It is surround- 
ed by thousands of miles of desert 
flora now bursting into bloom. This 
cool weather will make blossoms 
last much longer than if it should 
turn warm. There are some bees in 
that part of the country and they 
should get pollen and a little nectar 
to help in building up. 

Each weekend tens of thousands 
of people from different parts of 
southern California visit the Desert 
Country just to see the magnificent 


display of blossoms. — L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, Calif. 
Sw 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Apr. 1 
Weather: It rain- 
ed in northern 
California this 
past month, and 
no fooling. The 
rains were scat- 
tered plentifully 
throughout the 
month for a total 
of 4.31 inches in 
this area as a- 
gainst a _ yearly 
average of 2.13. 
This made up, in part, for our de- 
ficiency but not entirely. The year- 
ly average to April 1 is 14.90 and 
this is 1.46 inches more than we 
have had to date. In some sections 
to the north the rainfall was much 
heavier while in the central areas 
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it was considerably lighter and 
more would be welcome. Cultiva- 
tion and planting operations are 
somewhat behind schedule because 
of wet soil and the below-average 
temperatures have held back the 
growth of plants. Pasture grasses 
were stimulated by the early rains, 
and bees have been able to gather 
considerable pollen on the few warm 
days we have had. 

Condition of Colonies: The weath- 
er has not been favorable enough 
for the bees to take full advantage 
of the early fruit bloom or other 
pollen and nectar sources. As a con- 
sequence, many hives are danger- 
ously light and considerable feeding 
has been done and more will have 
to be resorted to in order to keep up 
colony strength. Many beekeepers 
have fed pollen supplements to boost 
the strength of their colonies. Brood 
rearing is behind schedule by two or 
three weeks. The _ production of 
drones has been retarded noticeably 
by the cold weather. This will cause 
no hardship in most apiaries but it 
is of considerable importance in the 
production of queens for the ship- 
ment of package bees. With the 
weather colder than normal and 
with frequent windy and rainy days, 
the young queens have had a hard 
time this spring. Fortunately, a set 
back in spring queen rearing opera- 
tions can be avoided by queen 
breeders who are farsighted enough 
to rear a portion of their queen re- 
quirements in the fall. Some pro- 
ducers claim that fall-reared queens 
are too expensive, but in springs 
such as this one, good queens are 
worth their weight in gold and mean 
the difference between shipment of 
orders on time or delayed shipments. 

Condition of Plants: The fruit 
bloom was interesting this year in 
that the almonds and apricots, which 
generally bloom a week or two 
apart, came into bloom at about the 
same time. In some instances cer- 
tain varieties of apricots bloomed 
before the almonds. The apricot 
bloom was exceptionally light while 
the almonds had the heaviest bloom 
in years. There were a _ sufficient 
number of warm days for bee flight 
to permit the bees to do their full 
share of assuring a good crop, and 
with favorable weather a bumper 
crov of almonds is in the making. 

The demand for bees for pollina- 
{ion seems to be on the increase 
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and with the substitution of less tox- 
ic chemicals for the arsenicals, bee- 
keepers and fruit growers should be 
able to cooperate to the mutual ad- 
vantage of the bees and of the crops 
grown. While unfavorable weather 
conditions can yet develop, it looks 
like a better honey season is in pros- 
pect than at this time last year. 
Honey Markets: Some reports of 
honey sales by beekeepers have 
been received but the movement 
has been slow and some of the 1948 
crop is still in the hands of the bee- 
keepers. The prospects for an av- 
erage honey flow from citrus are 
not good but this may be offset by 
improved conditions in the sage and 
wild buckwheat ranges. California 
has not had a good sage year for 
several years and if one develops 
this year it may make sufficient sage 
honey available for some who are 
now packing ‘sage’ honey. The 
regulations state that if honey is 
sold according to a definite source 
the predominant flavor must come 
from that source. But when one 
sees “Pure Sage Honey” granulating 
on the grocery shelf it is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that someone 
made a mistake in judgment as to 
the source of that honey. A more 
efficient check-up on such _ items 
by those responsible for such things 
would be good for the industry 
Prices in some of the larger mar- 
kets are holding steady although one 
cr two brands are somewhat lower 
—in some cases as much as four 
cents per pound below other brands. 
The lowest of these prices noted on 
the Sacramento market was 26 cents 
as against 29 cents per pound in 
glass jars. Cheaper brands should 
sell for cheaper prices, the same as 
other commodities, and those pack- 
ing a top quality product should not 
be stampeded into selling on price 
alone. The sale of honey at 7% to 
8 cents by the producer when parity 
price is almost double that amount 
makes these discrepancies possible 
Miscellaneous: Honey was so easy 
to sell during the war years and re- 
tail containers so hard to get that 
many producers who ordinarily mar- 
keted their own honey disposed of 
their crops in wholesale containers. 
It may be necessary to reverse this 
procedure in order to get honey to 
the greatest number of potential 
buyers. Another and still better 
procedure is for more advertising 
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through our established associations, 
the American Honey Institute and 
the American Beekeeping Federa- 
tion. In looking over the list of 
those who contribute to the work of 
the two organizations, the names of 
many of the leaders in the beekeep- 
ing industry are conspicuous by 
their absence. This applies to all 
levels of the industry. A number 
of beekeepers and associations are 
attempting to get the Government 
to support the price of honey at 90 
percent of parity and to purchase 
honey for the school lunch program. 
It would be easier to justify these 
programs if the industry could show 
that a majority of the producers, 
buyers, jobbers, packers, educators, 
and manufacturers of bee supplies 
were all contributing to a united ef- 
fort to market honey in an efficient 
manner. The contribution of $6000 
by the largest cooperative honey 
marketing association to the work of 
the American Honey Institute looms 
large in contrast to nothing from 
many of the other marketing agen- 
cies and beekeepers who profit by 
the work of the Institute. Individ- 
ual contributions for advertising 
need not be large if they are spread 
over the entire industry, and the 
present lack of support should be 
remedied before outside support is 
sought.—J. E. Eckert, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. 


—S 

TEXAS, April 7 
_ Weather: During 
| the past month the 
weather was a- 
greeable with tem- 
perature somewhat 
above normal and 
no unseasonable 
cold spell such as 
occurred last year. 
| Rainfall was am- 
_, ple in practically 
j all areas and soil 

moisture continues 
favorable for growing plants. 

Bees and Plants: With the weath- 
er favorable for daily flight, bees 
obtained generous supplies of pollen 
and some nectar from numerous 
ground flowers, early - flowering 
trees, shrubs, and fruit bloom. Colo- 
nies are rapidly approaching the 
peak of brood rearing with some 
preparations for swarming. Howev- 
er, many colonies are short of honey 
reserves and are being fed. In the 
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Lower Rio Grande Valley the citrus 
bloom is late and shorter than in 
many years, although some surplus 
was reported from pink mint. The 
number of colonies operated in the 
Valley this year is perhaps only 60 
percent of the usual number of re- 
cent years. Also, fewer colonies will 
be retained for the summer because 
of losses from poisoning in cotton 
fields last year. 

As a result of winter frost injury 
of guajillo and other brush, crop 
prospects in southwest Texas are 
greatly diminished except in south- 
ern and border counties. There are 
some prospects from catsclaw and 
mesquite. However, many large 
producers plan to move to clover 
and vetch areas. With a steady de- 
cline of native plants the bee pas- 
ture problem is becoming increas- 
ingly important. In central and 
north Texas the acreage of sweet 
clover and vetch is quite extensive 
and a good portion of the crops will 
be grown for seed due to the short 
crop and high price of seed last 
year. During the summer a major- 
ity of colonies in the state will be 
located in clover, vetch, cotton, and 
alfalfa areas. No doubt there will 
be overcrowding in many localities 
but legume seed growers will be as- 
sured of adequate pollination. Some 
large operators who formerly mic- 
grated to northern states for the 
summer will remain in Texas. 

Market: There is little prospect 
for an early crop and most of the 
1948 crop except dark grades is out 
of the producers’ hands. Retail gro- 
cers are well supplied, prices re- 
main unchanged, but consumer de- 
mand is less active than during past 
months. 

Miscellaneous: The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture again will un- 
dertake the purchase of upward of 
12 million pounds of table grade 
honey for the school lunch program. 
This should go a long way toward 
cleaning up the darker grades of 
good table honey remaining in the 
producers’ hands. Queen and pack- 
age bee producers had generally 
favorable weather for building up 
colonies and nuclei, although much 
feeding was necessary. Except for 
cold winds and showers during the 
past week shipments are going out 
on schedule. The April issue of 
“Farm and Ranch” magazine pre- 
sented a page of honey recipes of 
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interest that should be passed on to 
your friends and neighbors. 

The San Antonio District Bee- 
keepers held their annual spring 
meeting on March 25. A discussion 
of bee plants, crop prospects, and 
election of officers for the coming 
year were the main order of busi- 
ness. The new officers are: Gilbert 
Franks, president; Walter Green, 
vice-president; D. C. Babcock, sec.- 
treas—A. H. Alex, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Ww 


ILLINOIS, April 5 
Weather: The 
eastern - central 
part of Illinois has 
had a_ wonderful 
winter. Three 
times during the 
winter the _ ice 
sleet came within 
a few miles of 
Paris. Here local- 
ly, there were on- 
ly two snows of just a few inches in 
depth and both were gone within 
two days’ time. Although the snow- 
fall was very light, we did receive 
considerable moisture in the form of 
rain. At one time the temperature 
reached three below zero. This was 
quite unusual as we generally get 
considerable below-zero weather 
each winter. Three weeks ago in 
traveling across state everything 
was so drab and colorless, nothing 
green, just soybean stubble, broken 
and twisted corn stalks. Today on 
April 1 the scenery has changed to 
real spring-like weather. The lawns, 
fields, and roadsides are a luxuriant 
green. A few dandelions are start- 
ing to bloom here and there in town. 

Honey Plants: An examination of 
several clover fields failed to show 
much damage from pulling, a condi- 
tion frequently found in the spring 
from freezing and thawing. The 
clovers were in much better condi- 
tion than our new patch of black 
raspberries. White Dutch clover is 
showing up more plentiful than for 
a few years. A drouth last May 
killed much of the new seeding of 
clover in many parts of the state. A 
visit to our local seed dealer was 
most encouraging as he stated that 
the sale of sweet clover seed was 
one-third higher than last year. His 
sale of Ladino seed was above ex- 
pectations too. 
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Condition of Colonies: A few scat- 
tered reports coming to this office 
from my inspectors show the winter 
loss is going to be large. The most 
loss is from starvation. Only parts 
of Illinois had any fall flow to help 
the colonies after the short clover 
crop. A check of three of our own 
apiaries reveals many light colonies. 

Honey Market: Where has it gone? 
That is almost a universal question. 
Well, the market is still where it al- 
ways was, but we must go out for 
the buyers. Just to think how small 
our honey crops are and yet so many 
get the panic and _ start slashing 
prices. We have all been using poor 
“‘merchandising”’. It used to be call- 
ed “marketing”, before that it was 
just plain “selling”. The changing 
of the name will not improve our 
sales if we continue in the same 
“approach” to move our crops. 

Miscellaneous: Since starting this 
I have made a 700-mile trip around 
the northern edge of the state. One 
can plainly see some of the effects 
of the ice-sleet that remained on the 
ground for over a month. Some bee- 
keepers reported colonies being 
smothered by ice. Package bees are 
beginning to arrive from the south- 
ern states but fewer in numbers than 
last year. Beekeepers are not too 
optimistic over the low price of hon- 
ey and the high price of all supplies 
needed in honey production.—Carl 
E. Killion, Chief Apiary Inspector 
of Illinois, Paris, Illinois. 


—~S 

KANSAS, April 8 

‘ Weather: Kansas had 
practically three 
months of persistent 
winter weather, but 
during that time 
there was no _ pro- 
tracted period of ex- 
tremely low temper- 
atures. As in 1948, 
we had several sleet 
storms which formed 
an icy covering during the last half 
of January and the first part of Feb- 
ruary. Everyone knows about the 
weather which was suddenly thrust 
upon the High Plains and the Great 
Basin regions west and north of 
Kansas, and east of the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains during January and 
February. In those areas the win- 
ter months of 1949 will be long re- 
membered. March, for the most 
part, was cold, with the temperature 
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hovering around the freezing mark. 
At the present time plant conditions 
are about one month behind. The 
elms, which ordinarily bloom the 
forepart of March, have just finish- 
ed blooming. 

Condition of Bees: In the eastern 
part of Kansas where colonies were 
well prepared for winter, winter 
losses were low. There may be con- 
siderable weakening of colonies dur- 
ing April because of the fact that 
colonies began brood rearing the 
latter part of the winter and ex- 
hausted their pollen supplies. New 
pollen was brought in during the 
last week in March. Some colonies 
are extremely strong at this time, 
having eight combs with _ brood, 
while others have three and four 
combs with brood. 

Plants: Soft maples and the elms 
have bloomed. Pussy willows and 
early bulb plants are in bloom. Or- 
dinarily, by this time the redbud is 
in bloom, but this year it may not 
bloom for another two weeks be- 
cause of the lateness of spring. 

Honey Market: Honey is moving 
slowly in this locality, which is the 
usual trend at this time of year. 
Some honey marketed by local pro- 
ducers is beginning to crystallize 
and is not in good marketable con- 
dition, as compared with some stand- 
ard national brands.—R. L. Parker, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


— 
MISSOURI, April 4 

Weather: The winter just passed 
was the severest we have experi- 
enced for a number of years. In all 
we had seven ice storms. One storm 
deposited two inches of ice on the 
ground. Many limbs broke out of 
trees, and power and_ telephone 
lines went down. A few weeks ago 
we were traveling through the 
northern fringe of the Missouri 
Ozarks and noticed that damage to 
trees has been heavy. For miles the 
top of every tree had broken out. 
And these trees are mainly hard- 
wood. 

March has been on the _ cool, 
cloudy, and wet side. Temperature 
slid down to nine above zero on the 
morning of March 15. In all, we 
would say bees had about six flights 
during March. 

Although bees were confined for 
five weeks from January 9 on, and 
temperatures at times were severe, 
with some readings down to 15 be- 
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low zero, and possibly one or two 
going above the freezing point, those 
colonies that were properly prepar- 
ed last fall came through admirably. 
This was a winter when the middle 
or top entrance proved its worth. 
Farmer beekeepers that wintered in 
single stories with only bottom en- 
trances suffered a heavy mortality 
because of the heavy ice coating 
over entrances. Reports of these 
run all the way from 50 to 80 per- 
cent loss. Our own loss was seven 
colonies out of approximately 400. 
Bees with strong clusters and plenty 
of stores have from six to eight 
combs of brood and eggs at this 
writing. 

It is remarkable how fast nature 
will respond to the warmth of the 
sun. A few days before March 5th, 
temperatures at night time were 
hovering around the ’teens, then on 
March 4th, the temperature rose to 
the mid-60’s and on the 5th to 70 
degrees, and on that day bees were 
bringing in the first pollen of the 
season. 

Market: The demand for honey 
has been fa‘r during the past month, 
after a stalemate during January 
and February. Our own crop was 
disposed of last December 1. Since 
then we have been buying some to 
keep our market supplied. 

The greater part of our crop was 
sold as chunk honey, and we realiz- 
ed quite a bit more for it than had 
we sold straight extracted. One 
Missouri beekeeper’ sold 16,000 
pounds of chunk honey to the re- 
tail grocery trade for 35 cents a 
pound. As long as such a great pro- 
portion of the nation’s honey crop is 
produced in the extracted form, we 
will have a marketing problem. 
Brother beekeeper, produce more 
chunk honey, and your marketing 
problem will be solved. We did not 
realize 35 cents a pound for our hon- 
ey, but the price we did realize 
would put to shame the current quo- 
tations on extracted honey. At the 
present time we have only extract- 
ed honey to offer to our customers 
and find it slow going compared to 
last fall when we had chunk honey. 

Miscellaneous: The Missouri State 
Beekeepers’ Association held its an- 
nual meeting on March 14 at Colum- 
bia, Missouri. At this meeting a 
new set of by-laws was adopted. 
The Association originally was in- 
corporated as the Missouri Apicul- 
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tural Society, and the Association 
went on record to be known as such 
henceforth, instead of the Missouri 
Beekeepers’ Association, as hereto- 
fore. The state also was divided into 
four zones, a vice-president being 
elected from each zone with the ex- 
ception of the zone from which the 
president was elected. The new of- 
ficers of the Society are: George C. 
Nagel, Maplewood, president; first 
vice-president, Ed L. Lindley, Rus- 
selville; second vice-president, Bry- 
an R. Smith, Liberty; and third vice- 
president, M. E. Triplett, Triplett. 
George D. Jones, Columbia, was re- 
tained as secretary-treasurer. 

In the March issue of Readers’ 
Digest is an interesting article en- 
titled ‘“‘The Golden Wonder of Hon- 
ey’’, by Donald Culross Peattie. This 
magazine claims world’s largest cir- 
ulation—15 million copies monthly. 
Good advertising for honey. Through 
this article we secured two new hon- 
ey customers here in Lexington, one 
an attorney-at-law and the other a 
dentist. Articles like this are of in- 
estimable value to our industry.— 
Carl Kalthoff, Lexington, Missouri. 


a 

VERMONT, April 4 

Weather: Now that 
winter has come and 
gone, and being un- 
usual as usual, a lot 
can be said about 
it. Here in the East 
it has been a very 
mild winter’ with 
not over half a doz- 
en below-zero days. 
In the West and far 
West it seems there 
was some winter weather from what 
we read in the papers, even Califor- 
nia getting a taste of snow. It is 
indeed a peculiar state of affairs, 
and according to one expert in the 
papers, the trouble was caused by 
the Bermuda High. The warm Ber- 
muda High Pressure area came up 
much farther north than usual this 
winter. Ordinarily when the win- 
ter storms break out through the 
cold wall barrier around the Arctic, 
these cold winds sweep across Can- 
ada, across the northeastern states 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The Ber- 
muda High forced a change in the 
direction of these north winds down 
through the west which ordinarily 
go through the northeastern states. 
So the result is that you western 
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folks now know what an ordinary 
New England winter is like. If you 
don’t like it, many of us here will 
be only too glad to have our winters 
back again. Millions of dollars have 
been lost in the winter resorts here 
because of lack of snow and the 
consequent lack of skiing. 

Bees and Plants: Last summer our 
bees gathered a lot of honeydew and 
all winter we have wondered how 
the bees would come through. We 
fed more syrup than usual and pack- 
ed the bees with the ‘1sual three 
inches of shavings on the sides and 
six inches on top. At the present 
time it looks as though the bees 
came through in perfect condition. 
Of course, it has been a mild winter 
which has helped, though usually 
bees use up more honey in a mild 
winter than a cold one. Now that 
we seem to have all our bees this 
spring, the question is the clovers. 
They seem to have wintered well so 
far as we can see, but after last year 
I make no more predictions as to 
how much honey they will yield. It 
will be easier to tell next August. 

Honey Market: As_ everyone 
knows by now, the market has been 
slow with lower prices. However, 
because of a short crop we have 
held up our prices fairly well and 
the crop is just about all sold out. 
It will be three more months before 
we get any more. What prices will 
be if we get a big crop—well, we 
won't talk about that until we get 
that big crop.—Chas. Mraz, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 


a 
OHIO, April 5 


Weather: We in Ohio 
have had the most 
unusual winter in 
many years. There 
has been an abun- 
dance of rainfall; 
snowfall was negli- 
gible in most parts of 
the state during all 
the winter months, 
lasting for only short 
periods of time. The temperature 
has been abnormally high with very 
few exceptions. As this is being 
written—March 28th—the tempera- 
ture here in central Ohio is border- 
ing on 70 degrees. 

Bees: Most bees went into winter 
quarters in fine condition and with 
a superior grade of honey for win- 
ter consumption compared to 1947. 
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Losses are exceptionally light in all 
parts of the state. Feeding may be 
necessary in some cases and in cer- 
tain districts of the state. Bees 
taken to the southern part of the 
state for goldenrod and wild aster 
have not fared as well as anticipated 
and most of them are being fed. 
Pollen is scarce in some districts 
while in other sections it is in abun- 
dance. Some new pollen is now be- 
ing gathered when weather permits. 
Bees have been rearing brood inter- 
mittently since early January. The 
greater portion of the cluster is 
young bees. On March 16 we found 
clusters extending over many of the 
frames. 

Market: Honey has been moving 
at a steady rate, but not rapidly 
enough to clean up the surplus of 
1947 and 1948 in time for our 1949 
crop—if and when we get one. Some 
unforseen good luck may come our 
way in the very near future and I 
am optimistic enough to think it 
will. Foreign imports and western 
honey have a tendency to lower our 
prices to a point of distress. Five- 
pound glass jars of honey for 99 
cents on the grocer’s shelf (western 
honey) is a sad and discouraging 
sight for Ohio beekeepers. Now let 
us look at the other side of the ledg- 
er: Glass, labor, supplies, and trans- 
portation still maintain the high- 
level cost. Diminishing bee pasture 
has reduced our crops about 75 per- 
cent in the past 10 years. Intensive 
farming of short root crops has been 
more profitable for the farmer but 
mighty hard on the beekeeper. Unit- 
ed action is our only salvation. That 
means your support to the American 
Beekeeping Federation will be a 
great help to all. 

Miscellaneous: In Ohio we are all 
aware of the gradual disappearance 
of our most valuable honey plant— 
white sweet clover. I believe that 
its complete disappearance is not 
very far in the distant future. An- 
other valuable legume is slowly be- 
ing tried and adopted by the farm- 
ers, i. e. Ladino. Progressive farm- 
ers are giving it and birdsfoot tre- 
foil a mild and careful test in many 
sections of the state. The Ladino 
makes wonderful pasture but is not 
recommended as a hay crop. Seed 
is difficult to harvest and costs about 
$2.50 per pound. Watch for it this 
coming season.—W. A. Coulter, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
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ONTARIO, April 9 

With this issue your new Ontario 
columnist makes his debut, with 
some trepidation, and not without 
certain misgivings. For I am at- 
tempting to fill the shoes of Mr. J. 
L. Byer, whose genial countenance 
and breezy comments on Ontario 
beekeeping have become familiar to 
at least two generations of Glean- 
ings readers. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Byer has been forced by ill 
health to discontinue his contribu- 
tions which we here in Ontario came 
to look forward to as issue succeed- 
ed issue. 

When as a novice of 18, I attend- 
ed my first Ontario Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation convention, “J. L.’’ was in 
his heyday as a beekeeper. Those 
were the days when discussion grew 
hot and furious as exponents of va- 
rious theories sought to put their 
ideas across. Mr. Byer was usually 
in the thick of the fray, and then, 
as in later years, his opinions com- 
manded the respect due an extensive 
and successful operator. Those were 
the days when Morley Pettit, John 
McKinnon, R. F. Holtermann, H. G. 
Sibbald, William Crouse, J. F. Dunn, 
Eric Millen, W. A. Chrysler, F. W. 
Krouse and others were laying the 
foundation of Canadian beekeeping. 
At the 1948 Ontario convention, of 
all the old stalwarts who were pres- 
ent at my first convention in 1912, 
only H. G. Sibbald of Toronto was 
present. These reminiscences re- 
mind us that time brings its inexor- 
able changes. 

Now for some current news of lo- 
cal conditions. In Ontario we have 
had an exceptionally mild, open 
winter. Probably when the records 
are published it will be found to 
have been one of the mildest on rec- 
ord. On only three or four occa- 
sions did the temperature go below 
zero, and quite often we were bask- 
ing in balmy 40 and 50 degree 
weather, while California and Texas 
were enduring a real freeze. On 
several successive days the temper- 
ature in Toronto was actually sev- 
eral degrees higher than in Tucson, 
Arizona. Spring has arrived earlier 
than usual, and today, April 9, soft 
maples are in bloom and during the 
warmest part of the day the bees 
are gathering a little pollen. 

Condition of Bees: As would be 
expected in a mild winter bees have 
come through in reasonably good 
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condition and without serious loss. 
As a matter of fact, some colonies 
seem almost as strong in bees as 
they were last fall. There are some 
reports that stores are getting low, 
but this is to be expected as there 
has been some _ brood rearing 
throughout the winter. It is rather 
early to remark on the condition of 
honey flora as practically no growth 
has taken place yet. 

Miscellaneous: On April 8 I at- 
tended a meeting of the Honey Plant 
Research Committee of the O.B.A. 
in Toronto. The Board of Directors 
of the Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Cooperative was in session at the 
same time, so a fairly representa- 
tive cross-section of the Province 
was present. The concensus of those 
to whom I talked was that Canadian 
beekeeping is afloat on troubled wa- 
ters. The old family skeleton, the 
marketing problem, is again rattling 
in the closet. Since 1940, with war- 
time rationing, the marketing prob- 
lem disappeared. The public beat 
a path to the beekeeper’s door, liter- 
ally, and often trampled down his 
garden and flower beds as well. To- 
day honey’s old competitors are in 
the saddle again and the dear pub- 
lic which pleaded on bended knee 
for a few pounds of honey and often 
wanted it without benefit of ration 
coupons now go blithely to the chain 
store and stock up with cheaper but 
less desirable foods. 

Coming back to the Honey Plant 
Research Committee: This Commit- 
tee is working in cooperation with 
the Provincial Apiarists’ Department 
and the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege in an attempt to draft a legume 
program that will benefit both farm- 
er and beekeeper, with sweet clover 
as the keystone of the program. 
Sweet clover acreage has decreased 
enormously of late years because of 
the prevalence of root rot and wee- 
vil and increased difficulty is being 
experienced in securing stands of 
other legumes due to causes not per- 
fectly understood. The Field Hus- 
bandry Department of the O.A.C. is 
conducting experiments on its 300- 
acre farm at Brampton, Ontario, us- 
ing different types and varieties of 
sweet clover in an attempt to deter- 
mine soil and fertilizer require- 
ments and work out rotations using 
this legume. 

The Committee is planning to en- 
courage beekeepers to make ar- 
rangements with neighboring farm- 
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ers whereby the beekeeper would 
take over a field and supply the 
seed, the Department taking care of 
the plowing, fertilizing, etc. In re- 
turn the farmer would take the 
crop of seed less the amount re- 
quired for seeding a new field the 
following year. Beekeepers are al- 
so to be encouraged to take over 
abandoned farms and marginal land 
and seed them to sweet clover. This 
has already been done in one or two 
cases. William Hodgson of Jarvis is 
reported to have had excellent suc- 
cess with a ten-acre field secured 
from a neighboring fermer, which 
he limed and fertilized with super 
phosphate. Frank Nicholson of In- 
gersoll has purchased a_ 180-acre 
farm and has about 50 acres seeded. 
More information will be available 
for Gleanings readers as the plan 


unfolds. — Allan T. Brown, Peter- 
borough, Ontario. 
—. 


80 YEARS AMONG THE BEES 
(Continued from page 298) 
about two dozen and a half foracent. Who 
wants to sell? And who will buy? Next 
month I will open a department and wilil 
publish the names of all who will sell or 
buy at these figures. Names inserted first 
time free. Now am I not right in saying 
a good lesson may be gained from all our 
troubles if we only look at them aright? 

A. I. Root treasured the idea that 
some day we would be able to ship 
bees successfully without combs. He 
actually demonstrated that this 
could be done, saving heavy express 
charges and enabling the beekeeper 
to recoup his winter losses. 

I need not explain how important 
was this venture which was so suc- 
cessful. It solved the problem of 
spring dwindling, how to build up 
colonies which were too weak to be 
of much value, which were in fact a 
liability. A half-colony cannot pro- 
duce a crop but an infusion of two 
or three pounds of fresh bees will 
put new vigor into that colony. 

At this time A. I. Root did not 
know that his discovery would pre- 
vent the spread of AFB all over the 
country. History has shown the 
danger of shipping bees on combs, 
for combs carry the disease. 

I was about 18 at the time. A. I. 
Root did the brain work. I carried 
out the instructions. 

At present over 1,000,000 pounds 
of bees in combless packages are 
shipped annually. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 


By Phyllis Rasmusson 
Commercial State Bank Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 


I shall never forget President 
Conant of Harvard University when 
he leaned on the podium from which 
he was lecturing, smiled benevo- 
lently at his audience, and casually 
remarked: 

‘Behold the turtle, he makes prog- 
ress only when he sticks his neck 
out!”’ 

Such a= simple  plainly-worded 
truth could not be overlooked. It 
was as startling as a slap in the face, 
and just as effective. His audience 
snapped forward in their chairs. 
They were suddenly very interested. 
And they were even more surprised 
to hear the good man continue with 
a twinkle in his eye: 

“And you know, if he doesn’t 
make progress, he is very shortly 
in the soup.” 

President Conant was speaking 
about progress in education. But 
every person in that lecture hall 
knew that President Conant’s turtle 
would fit into every walk of life. It 
was a new, pronged way of saying, 
“Nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 

To stick your neck out, to take a 
risk—that is the only sure way to 
progress. A venture, a chance, a 
gamble—these are the accelerators 
that drive ahead to achievement. 

This idea is not a new one. Bee- 
keepers, as Americans, know it well. 
They hear it in the fascinating stor- 
ies of Columbus, John Smith, Lewis 
and Clark. They read it in their 
history books on the Revolution, the 
Civil War, and now in the Atomic 
Age. 

But they know it best in their 
own business. No business caught 
in the mighty push of today’s free 
enterprise and competition can sur- 
vive unless it has the nerve to take 
a chance when the chance presents 
itself. 

Beekeeping does not command a 
Shangri-la of abundant markets and 
unending income. Any honey pro- 
ducer will testify to that. Success 
visits only the honey man who has 
the will to try, and to try, and then 
again to try. He is the man who, 
turtle-like, knows the rewards of 
“sticking his neck out’’. 

Slow markets require instant ac- 
tion from the beekeeper. He must 
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map out his strategy, lay out his 
plans, and then go ahead, immedi- 
ately. He must not wait to see 
what Neighbor Smith is going to do, 
he must not wait until he thinks 
he’ll have more time, he must not 
wait until his markets have disap- 
peared—he must boost his business, 
NOW. 

He is not alone in his attempt to 
better the honey market, however. 
Foresighted constituents of his have 
set up for his use an organization 
that has one chief purpose—Honey 
promotion. It is called the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute. It serves the 
product, the public, and the produc- 
ers. 

Spurred on by good leadership, 
the Institute defies a honey market 
stalemate, and dares to promote, to 
progress, to “stick its neck out” pub- 
licly for the benefit of all Honey 
producers. 

An organization such as this be- 
comes well known in its field. 

It is commended for its good 
work. 

It is applauded for its progressive 
ideas. 

It is praised for its high stand- 
ards. 

But it still seeks universal mem- 
bership from 100 percent of the na- 
tion’s beekeepers. 

That, of course, is up to the indi- 
vidual beekeeper. But if he is for- 
ward-minded, alert, eager to stay 
“out of the soup” of uncertain mar- 
kets, he will follow through with 
support. 

He will dare to 
out’. 


“stick his neck 


“a 


Siftings 

Henry Palmer of Hart, Michigan, 
writes ‘“‘That swarm that had given 
400 pounds when I wrote you has 
since given 100 pounds of fall hon- 
ey, making a good 500 in all. Our 
surplus will not come much, if any, 
short of 3000 pounds from 11 
swarms, no increase or swarms’’.— 
A. I. Root in Gleanings for January, 
1873. 


| Not such a bad record for 76 years ago. 


—Ed.| 
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Buy and Sell Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these col- 

umns. References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate:—l5c per 

counted word, each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the 

shortest word such as ‘‘a” and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as 

well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), count as one word. Copy 
should be in by the 10th of the month preceding publication. 








HONEY FOR SALE 


WANTED—EXTRACTED HONEY— Clo- 
ver or light amber. C. H. Denny, 483 
Moody St., Akron, Ohio. 





WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of 
honey. Any quantity. Write us for best 
prices obtainable. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Manufacturers of Bee Supplies, nsted, 
Michigan. 


CLOVER HONEY, No. 1 white extracted, 
16c lb. in 60’s. Lose Brothers, 206 E. Jef- 
ferson, Louisville, Ky. 


CLOVER extracted honey in _ sixties. 
Abram H. Brubaker, Lancaster, Pa., Rt. 1. 


CLOVER HONEY in new sixties. White. 
Can or carload. Sample 20c. Harry C. Kirk, 
Armstrong, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—Carload sweet clover hon- 
ey. Price and samples on request. B. J. 
Knudson, Clifford, N. Dak. 


NEW CROP of honey shipped daily from 
producer in Florida. Pure orange blossom. 
5 lb., $2.25; Pure Florida comb honey, 5 
lb. pail, $2.75; No C.O.D. orders, all ship- 
ments prepaid. E. R. Raley, Daytona 
Beach, Box 1610, Florida. 


We furnish Beekeepers and Dealers with 
the finest Michigan clover, and light am- 
ber honey for table use. We have the 
stock. Keep your customers supplied at 
all times. Get on our mailing list. Address 
Townsend Sales Co., Northstar, Michigan. 


FLORIDA WHITE TUPELO, the world’s 
finest honey—pure orange blossom honey 
— white clover, and buckwheat honey 
shipped in barrels, 60-pound tins, gallon 
cans, or in glass by the case. Pure maple 
syrup. Alexander Company, 819 Reynolds 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can 
not guarantee honey buyers’ financial re- 
sponsibility, and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only or on C.O.D. terms ex- 
cept where the buyer has thoroughly es- 
tablished his credit with the seller 


WANTED — White and amber honey. 
Any amount. D. F. Treap, 316 Keenan 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—Honey and wax, any quan- 
tity. Send samples and prices. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo 7, 
Ohio. 

CASH FOR YOUR HONEY — Extracted 
or comb. Regular trade, send sample. 60- 
lb. cans furnished, if desired. W. R. Moo- 
maw, Stone Creek, Ohio. 

HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash prices paid. Mail sam- 
ples. State quantity. HAMILTON & COM- 
PANY, 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles 21, 
California. 
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HONEY AND WAX WANTED — Mail 
Sample. Advise quantity. BRYANT & 
SAWYER, 2425 Hunter St., Los Angeles 21, 
Californa. 


WANTED—Honey of all types in any 
amount. Send sample and best delivered 
price. Get Root supplies now in exchange 
for 1949 production. Buckeye Honey Co., 
2930 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


BEES, inspected, honey, and Root sup- 
plies. Any amount. Wm. March, R. D. 3, 
Mantua, Ohio, Route 303. 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFIT, $1.00; 
colony records, 10-15c postpaid. South- 
wick Apiaries, Waban, Mass. 


WE CARRY a full line of ROOT QUAL- 
ITY Bee Supplies. Prairie View Honey Co., 
12303 12th St., Detroit 6, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Write for large free Bee 
Supply Catalog. We manufacture bee hives, 
foundation, tanks, and extractors. Listing 
many items not found in other catalogs. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG — Quality See 
Supplies at factory prices. Prompt snip- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hub- 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


The only comb foundation plant in the 
East. We sell foundation, work your wax, 
render comb and cappings. Twenty-nine 
years’ experience. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
R. D. 3, Auburn, N. Y. 


SIMPLEX TRAP clips queens without 
handling, $1.00 postpaid. Instant Frame 
Spacers — eight-nine, specify size, $1.50 
postpaid. Free circulars. George Leys, 36 
Jackson St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


WINONA, MINN., area BEEKEEPERS— 
We carry a complete stock of Lewis-Da- 
dant Beeware and containers at all times. 
For satisfaction order package bees from 
us now. Write for prices. ROBB BROS. 
STORE, 578 East 4th St., Winona, Minn. 


BEEKEEPERS! We have them, you need 
them! VOHO Entrance Closures. Com- 
pletely screen a hive in 3 seconds, yet in- 
sure ample ventilation. Uppers, .80. Low- 
ers $1.30 plus postage. Cheaper in quan- 
tity. VOHO Smoker Snuffers, that little 
fire preventer. Complete smoker control 
for only 75c postpaid. Literature on re- 
quest. Dealers invited. VOHO PRODUCTS, 
2916 Orange St., Norfolk 13, Virginia. 


10-frame hive bodies nice drawn combs, 
$5.00 each; metal covers, $1.00; bottoms, 
75c; inner covers, 50c; excluders, 75c. Irvin 
VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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FOR SALE—New McElroy Power Un- 
capper. Never been used. $100.00. Operat- 





ing instructions included. W. R. Hettrick, 
Ronan, Montana. 
FOR SALE—Nine 10-frame, full-depth 


supers, 5 covers, 4 bottom boards, nailed, 
painted, fine condition, $10.00. Paul Um- 
bach, Bach, Mich. 


CLOSE OUT—250 Style Two 24-section 
corrugated shipping cartons nicely printed 
for 414x414 x112 sections, $25.00. A. G. 
Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Brand new, never-used Superior Life- 
time 8-frame extractor for sale at a dis- 
count. G. A. Pauli, Pueblo, Colorado. 


FOR SALE — New ten-frame bottom 
boards and hive bodies with wired frames, 
also some good used supplies. Bees to be 
moved away, or will sell up to 10 apiaries 
south of Ithaca, N. Y., on locations, with 
supers and winter cases, prices reasonable. 
Ray Wilcox, Odessa, N. Y. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality me- 
dium brood foundation for 23c pound; 100 
lbs., $19.00. Also medium brood foundation 
for sale at 75c pound. Fred Peterson, Al- 
den, Iowa. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — 1 L-15 Root 2- 
frame reversing extractor. 1 L-70 Root 
drive for electric motor (no motor). New, 
never used. Delivery price, $40.00 for quick 
sale. Lee Pile, phone 14 or 232, 815 South 
7th Street, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE—About 200 wood comb hon- 
ey shipping cases, 414x414, with glass 
front. H. N. Major, South Wales, N. Y. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting 
advertisements, but we cannot be held re- 
sponsible in case disease appears among 
bees sold or if dissatisfaction occurs. We 
suggest that prospective buyers ask for 
certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. - 


GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS, 75c each. D. 
W. HOWELL, Shellman, Georgia. 


BOOKING package bees with Caucasian 
or Italian queens for spring delivery. Mil- 
ler & Evans, Three Rivers, Texas. 


CAUCASIANS — Booking orders for 
1949. 2 lb. pkg., $4.00; 3 lb. pkg., $5.00; 
queens, $1.00 each. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Co., Rt. 1, Box 280, Greenville, Ala. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS—1 to 9, $1.25; 10 
to 49, $1.10; 50 and over, $1.00. Gentle 
high-producing bees. Howard E. Crom, Rt. 
1, Box 75, Ripon, Calif. 


BREWER’S LINE - BRED CAUCASIAN 
QUEENS—Now booking orders for May 
lst. Prices: 1-99, $1.15; 100-up, $1.00. Mem- 
ber ABBA. Brewer Brothers Apiaries, 3616 
Caucasian Circle, Tampa 6, Florida. 












































HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color, 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Ocononsowor, Wisconsin 
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Complete Line of Bee Supplies 
and Honey Containers 
Prompt Service 
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MICHIGAN BEE and 
FARM SUPPLY 


Main Office — Mail Order Address 


Box 7 Lansing, Michigan 


Northern Branch 
US-31 South Side 
Elk Rapids, Michigan 
Open Fridays and Saturdays 
on and after May 6 
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We carry complete stock of 
The A. Root Company bee sup- 
plies for immediate delivery. 
Write or telephone: 

H. H. Jepson Co. 


146 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EARLY PACKAGE BEES. Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 10. Two-pound package 
and queen, $5.50 postpaid. Three-pound 
package and queen, $6.60 postpaid. Choice 
Italian queen, $1.50. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


GOLDEN — GOLDEN Italian bees and 
queens, finest of quality. 2 lb. with queen, 
$4.00; 3 lb. with queen, $5.00; 1 to 25 
packages. Write for prices for larger or- 
ders. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, 
$1.25 each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. 
Tested, $2.50 each. Carolina Bee Farm, 

O. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. Carolina. 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 
fiail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY .. 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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Bees and Queens 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
RESISTANT-STOCK 


Daughters of Queens 
bred for resistance. 


We breed all three races 
in separate yards. 
Booking orders now for 
1949 shipping. 


Over 30 years a shipper 
Send for Free Circulars 


Blue Bonnet 
Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 














Three Banded 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
‘Compare the price below with your 
honey price and figure your gain. 
Even though prices have been cut to 
rock bottom you still get quality bees, 
full-weight packages, live arrival guar- 
anteed, also health certificate. Take 
advantage of this offer now. 
Price through May 10th: 


2 lb. package with queen ............ $3.50 
3 lb. package with queen .......... . 4.60 
4 lb. package with queen ............ 5.80 
QuUceNS, CACH  .o....cccecceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees .90 
Price after May 10th: 

2 Ib. package with queen ............ $2.80 
3 lb. package with queen ............ 3.60 
4 lb. package with queen ............ 4.50 
QUEENS, CACH  ......ceccceeeseeeeereeeeeteess 45 





FARRIS HOMAN, Shannon, Miss. 
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Mountain Gray 
Caucasian Bees for 1949 


Any price cn anything that 
can be lowered is too high, 
so we are quoting prices as 
low as we can give our cus- 
tomers good bees and good 
service. 

Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 
1 to 24 $1.20 $4.00 $5.00 
25 to 99 1.10 3.75 4.75 
100-up 1.00 3.50 4.50 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 
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Prepare for the Future 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
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CAUCASIAN bees and queens, 2 Ib. and 
queen, $4.00; 3 lb. and que 5 
queens, untested, 1 to 25, ‘a com 
$1.20; 50 up, $1.15. Black River Apia ion 
Elliott Curtis, Mgr., Currie, N. C es 
r., , 
age ct and given, Hee at Pak 
age bees ¢ ens. ey are real h ay 
getters and gentle to Ww ith, Ie 
ateers ork w 7 
peewee with queen, $4.00; 3 Ib. peer 
eS gear $5.00; Untested queens $1.35. 
Rested, $2.00. Guilford Apiaries,  4300A 
ur ington Rd., Greensboro, N. Cc. ” 
wirOR SALE—Two-story colonies of bees 
—, So supers in lots of 100 re 
rn ele a disease. William Jacob, 


YES, ALL COMPARISONS 
‘ES, 7 I ISONS re : 
— —— producing queene are _ 
— > wee. They will please you Seems 
eed -_ nest to the harvesting of ; 
reg op of honey. Backed by 22 ye: hs 
of breeding better queens. Price 80c peg 
D. P. Green, Deland, Fla. Rt. 2). “°° 


CARNIOLAN QUEEN : 


$1.25 each. Ephardt I 
elor, Leuinions. — 


ITALIAN QUEENS—Quall 
Son Mis . - t £ é c 
isfaction guaranteed, er o. . 
Route 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. — 

CERTIFIED ITALIAN BEES, 60c lb 
se You Supply cages after May 15th. 
Valdosta Honey Co., Valdosta, Georgia. , 
Fy SALE—Three pounds Italian bees 
wit _queen, $4.00, in lots of one hundred 
— Dewey Apiaries, Merritt Island, 


BEES, Airmailed, 
ey Farms, Batch- 











Replace failing queens promptly and ge 
a crop of honey. Prieds pe ty on oO. 
Single queen, 90c; $75.00 a hundred. Eu- 
gene D. Cutts, Citronelle, Ala. i 

THREE POUND BOOSTER queenless 
packages gentle certified Italians, three 
dollars. Queens eighty cents extra, deétiv- 
ery after May fifteenth. Valdosta Honey 
Co., Valdosta, Georgia. j 














IMPROVED Italian Queens bred for 
honey production, 60c. Package bees, 
three pounds with queen, $3.50. Henry 
Loehr, Caldwell, Texas. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY — Italian 
bees, 3 pounds bees with queen, $4.00; 4 
pounds bees with queen, $4.75. Live deliv- 
ery and a health certificate with shipment. 
Norma E. Roy & Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


SPECIAL three and half pound package, 
with clipped loose tested queen and _ her 
bees, eliminate supersedure. Four dollars 
after May fifteenth. A. V. Dowling, Val- 
dosta, Ga. - 

50 Colonies. Inspected. John Doughty, 
Milan, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies. Inspection cer- 
tificate furnished. Equipment like new for 




















50. Complete honey house equipment. 
Paul La Plant, Anoka, Minnesota. oe 
—¥FOR SALE — 525 colonies heavy with 


honey, $10.00 each. Complete equipment 
for operation of 800 colonies. Inspected. 
Northern Michigan Apiaries, Petoskey, 
Michigan. -a-8 

FOR SALE—4 frame nuclei, $6.00 each, 
delivered at Waterville, N. Y., by May Ist. 
Bentley Smith, Waterville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—20 colonies of bees. Frank 
Cazzato, 54115 So. (Cedar, Lansing, Mich. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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BEES—50 two-story 10-frame, $10.00 
each; 50 single-story, $8.00 each. Extract- 
ing supers with combs, $2.00 each. No 
disease. F. J. Smith, Castalia, Ohio, Rt. 1, 
Portland Road. 

100 colonies Italians, ten-frame. 95% 3- 
ply foundation. 500 supers, shallow and 
comb. Never had any disease. Certificate. 
J. C. Boshart, Milford, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE— 400 2-story 10-frame colo- 








nies. Equipment. Reasonable. Can _ re- 
main on locations. Inspection certificate 
furnished. Box 293, Port Huron, Mich. 





100 colonies, two-story 10-frame on wir- 
ed foundation. Extra equipment. No dis- 
ease. Reasonable. Ernest Fahlbeck, 406 
South Springfield, Rockford, Illinois. 


FOR SALE—Approximately 300 colonies 
bees, one and two story, ten frame, $6.00 
per colony. Ernest Clifton, Feather Falls 
Star Rt., Oroville, Calif. 


FOR SALE—500 10-frame 2-story colo- 
nies bees, all fine equipment, at $15.00 per 
colony, yard run at yard. W. A. Wiley, 
West Point, Miss. 


200 COLONIES with equipment. Inspec- 
tion certificate furnished. Large Root ex- 
tractor, power knife, tanks, Six-dise cellu- 
lose honey filtering bottling outfit. Linus 
R. Kill, Delphos, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—60 Standard hives, ten 
frames, splendid fabrication, best pine- 
wood, made in 1948; complete with bees, 
brood chamber, 2 supers (1 deep, 1 shal- 
low) bargain for wholesale. Also big ma- 
terial. Tip top condition. Dorget, 3105 
Linton, Montreal, Ex. 4470 (morning or 
evening). Inspection certificate furnished. 


IN FLORIDA—600 114-story colonies, 
$10.00 each. Cypress hives, combs in good 
condition, all young queens. With six 
frames of brood or more, and ready for 
production, No disease or junk, extra 
equipment below cost. Box 1610, Glean- 
ings, Medina, Ohio. 


SEEDS 


RAISE YOUR OWN TREES and shrubs 
from seed for shade, windbreak, erosion 
control, etc. Write for free planting guide 
and price list. WOODLOT SEED CO., Nor- 
way 2, Michigan. 


Birdsfoot Trefoil (Northern Certified), 
$2.75 pound; Borage, $4.50 pound; Clethra 
Alnifolia, $3.50 pound; (Coriander, $2.50 
pound; Catnip, Garden Sage, Horehound, 
Hollyhock, $1.00 ounce; Maple Syrup, $6.50 
gallon. All-leather lambskin chore gloves, 
$1.50 pair. Postpaid. Robert Mead, White 
River Junction, Vermont. 


FREE—a PUSSY WILLOW, 2-foot, with 
an immediate order. 3 Pink Tartarian 
Honeysuckle shrubs, 2-foot, $1.20 postpaid. 
Up to May 30th. Plant five Anise-Hyssop, 
2-year, only $1.20 postpaid, for this sum- 
mer’s bloom—June till frost. See ad page 
50 January, or write for illustrated folder. 
— COUNTY NURSERY, St. Peter, 

inn. 
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Study your conditions, plan for better 
BEE PASTURE. Free circular “SEEDS OF 
HONEY PLANTS”. Pellett Gardens, At- 
lantic, Iowa. 


INSECTICIDES 


PARADICHLOROBENZENE FOR WAX 
MOTH CONTROL. Send postal for deliver- 
re ——. Tritox Chemical Co., Washing- 
on, Ind. 
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Little & Moore 
Apiaries 


Originally 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
The John M. Davis Strain 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE 
or money refunded 
April 15th to June Ist: 
1 to 10, $1.25 each 
June Ist to November Ist: 
$1.00 each any number 
Write for quantity prices 


Little & Moore Apiaries 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 




















PRICES REDUCED 
on my 
High Quality 


Italian Bees and Queens 
1-10 11-24 25-up 
2-lb. pkg. w. queen $3.25 $3.15 $2.95 
3-lb. pkg. w. queen 4.00 3.80 3.60 
4-lb. pkg. w. queen 4.75 4.55 4.35 
5-lb. pkg. w. queen 5.50 5.30 5.10 
Queens 1.00 -90 .85 


Live delivery guaranteed. Prompt 
service and health certificate fur- 
nished with each order. 
Carlus T. Harper 
New Brockton, Alabama 














Whittle’s 


Leather Colored Italians 


Get your Packages and Queens 
when you want them. Reserve 
1949 Shipping Dates Early. 
Write For Our 1949 Prices 


On Package Bees and Queens 
Our Bees and Service 
Will Please You 


G. E. Whittle 


Star Route West 
Greenville, Alabama 








ITALIANS 
BEES AND QUEENS 

2 Ib. Package with Queen ...... $3.75 

3 lb. Package with Queen ........ 4.715 

Queens, CACH  ...... ce rccceserceeseseeereres 1.10 
When five or more packages are or- 
dered we offer a discount from the 
above prices. We send you a health 
certificate, and guarantee live deliv- 
ery. 


A. M. PEACH Baldwyn, Miss. 
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RRRRRRRRRRRRRARRRRRARRARY 
Package Bees and Queens 


QUEENS * fr’ 75¢ ea. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.00 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen, 4.00 ea. 
BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITAL- : 


2 
) 


¢ 


IANS, guaranteed in every re- 
Our 29 years of experi- 
of the best 
Full weight, 
certificate 


spect. 
ence 
money Can 
safe arrival, 
guaranteed. 
Package Bees F.O.B. Express 
Norman Bros. Apiaries 
Ramer, Alabama 

DDOOQOOOOOOQOOOOOOGOOGOOOOHEOD 


LOO EEO" 


CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 

Back in our New Jersey 

yards now. Queens ready 

from here last of May. 

A few 2-lb. and 3-lb. packages yet. 


assure you 
buy. 
health 


at AY ay ay AY OY YOY NYO AY AY ANY AY ANION INNO 


MIADKRNI 


LAAARARARRRRKRRRRRRRRARRF 
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( 
( 
( 
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es & a 
Can supply some Florida queens of 
both races now. Price, $1.20 each 
by Air Mail. Send order here—but 
queens will be sent from Florida 
yards. 


Albert G. Hann 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


Queens By Return Mail 

We have been shipping the 
Bright Italian bees for 28 years. 
We advise all who want good 
Italian bees to order from us 
= for we stand behind our bees. 
We guarantee health certificate, 
safe arrival, and _ satisfaction. 
All packages F.O.B. Express. 
2 Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.25 ea. 
3 lb. pkg. with queen, 4.25 ea. 
Young laying queens .25 ea. 

Norman Bee Company 

Ramer, Ala. Rt. 2 


PTTTTIT 








Package Bees and Queens 
Bright Three-Banded Italians 
None better. We guarantee safe arrival 
Packages with queens: 2 Ib., $3.00; 3 Ib. 
$4.00; 4 Ib., $5.00; 5 Ib., $6.00. Prices: 
Queens, prepaid, 90c each, any number. 
Packages F.O.B. Queens Prepaid 
Taylor Apiaries 
Box 249 Luverne, Ala. 


PPTTTTTTTIT Tees 
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ae TURKEYS 
_ RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY. Writ 
for free information explaining how ro 
make up to $3,000.00 in your own back 
yard. Address: NATIONAL TURKEY IN 
STIT UTE, Dept 253, Columbus, Kansas. _ 


Oo _ SUPPLIES 


_ATTENTION BEEKEEPERS IN MINNE- 
SOTA and adjacent states. We offer a real 
service on Lewis-Dadant Supplies, honey 
containers, and labels at a price saving to 
you. Top market price paid tor extracted 
honey and beeswax. HONEY SALES COM- 
PANY, 1806-08 NO. WASHINGTON AVE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. . 
MISCELLANEVUS 
_ BEE POLLINATION SERVICE earning 
$15 per colony with 200 new Lewis hives 
Lack of labor forces sale. Reasonable. Can 
expand to 1000 colonies easily. Guaranteed 
free from disease. Howard Rasmussen 
Tomah, Wisconsin. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















THE BEEMASTER Free Copy, intro- 
ducing ‘Scientific Beekeeping”’. Earth- 
master Publications, Dept. 5, Box 547, Sun 
Valley, Calif. 


MAGAZINES 


_ WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER—Of- 
ficial organ of the Manitoba Beekeepers’ 
Association. One year, $1.50; two years, 
$2.25; three years, $3.00. In combination 
with Gleanings in Bee Culture, $2.75. 211 
Affleck Bldg., Winnipeg, ‘Canada. 

KNOW interesting facts concerning the 
bees of India through the INDIAN BEE 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh, 
Dist. Naini Tal, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs7/—or 10 shillings or 
2.25 dollars per annum. Single copy .ts}4 
s. 1/9 or 40 cents (International Money 
Order). 

SOUTH AFRICAN BEE JOURNAL 

Read the South African Bee Journal. 
Published every two months. Subscription 
7/6 per year to the Treasurer, P. O. Box 
3306, Cape Town, South Africa. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
of Great Britain and the only internation- 
al bee review in existence. Specializes in 
the world’s news in both science and prac- 
tice of apiculture. Specimen copy post 
free. 12 cents stamps. Membership in the 
Club including subscription to the paper, 
10/6. The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The 
Way's End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, Eng- 
land. 

ANGORA GOATS 

DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure in- 
formation about sheep and sheep ranching 
methods? The SHEEP AND GOAT RAIS- 
ER reaches more sheepmen with more in- 
formation on range sheep than any other 
magazine published. Subscription, $1.50 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Some_ used 3-lb. shipping 
package cages with cans in usable condi- 
tion not too far from New Jersey. Write 
how many and price. Albert G. Hann, 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
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AVOID BEE POISONING : 
(Continued from page 293) eee Banded Itailan 
alfalfa, or other blossoming or polli- EES AND QUEENS 
nating plants being worked by the ALLEN APIARIES 
rite bees. (6) Spraying and dusting in- . ____ Semmes, Ala. 
r to telligently. Do not apply any more J 
he chemicals, more treatments, nor 
o stronger dosages than necessary to f}, White rae Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa. 
——— ; ; , o ern re alian Queens, $1. 00 
= accomplish satisfactory control. (7) each. For quantity prices and pack- 
—_ Storing and handling DDT, toxa- age bees, write. Season opens May 16. 
NE- phene, chlordane, calcium arsenate, 
nae ; : 
oe and all other poisonous agricultural . .oow. me 
s te chemicals in a manner safe to per- ‘ | 
> tO * ° e $ 
ted sons, livestock, and wildlife. Fast t 
)M- Ve Reliable ; 
VE ° cee <email igs mph 2 oy Labor ] 
ae Fine Quality Saver i 
7 STOLLER’ —— Honey ” k 
crop, ex- Porter Bee Escape j 
— cellent for bottling. Stollen , a Farms, No Stings, Saves Honey ‘ 
se Latty, Ohio. R. & E. C. PORTER j 
yes Std il cdi is ei leanne silane Lewistown, III. Box 89 4 
aa es Dcancancancencemcancaneapedoameancances } 
a A oa : t | 
en, OLDEST BEE JOURNAL IN 
— THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE | TOO LATE TO CLASSHY 
Keep up on markets, practices, scientific FOR SALE— 100 colonies of bees in 
ro- data, regulations, and plant possibilities three-story hives. Floyd Uitermarkt, Hub- 
th- 1 year, $2.00, U. S. and Canada bard, Iowa 
un Foreign postage, 25c a year extra 1000 to 1500 colonies of bees, inspected 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL Large modern warehouse for sale in Wy- 
as Hamilton. Mlinois oming. Good locations Box 114 Glean 
4 : ings, Medina, Ohio 
f- ) 
rs’ f ar a. mntemere 
rs YELLOW ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
on Prices on Package Bees and Queens after May Ith: 
11 2 Ibs 3 Ibs 4 lbs 5 Ibs Queens 
$3.30 ea $4.30 ea. $5.30 ea. $6.30 ea 75c ea 
- We guarantee Live Delivery — Full Weight Packages Young Queens 
E Health Certificate — and Prompt Service 
he Oscar Arnouville Box 35 Hamburs, L ouisiana 
h, SLE cE EE _____{_{_{_—= = ’ | 
le x 
or = a m= — 
0 rn : PRICES REDUCED | 
a (7 Hoa! vou can stock those hives with BESSONET'S Lees during 
— wr ney May at the following prices. 
3 ye Quantity Queens 2-lb. Pkys Ib. pkgs s | 
il. £ 1-24 80. $3.25 $4.25 | 
mn x “¢ 160-up 75e 3.00 1.00 1 
x ‘ Same quality and service as in the past assured. 
7 Bessonet Bee Company Donaldsonville, La. it 
“a Ser ene s a“ pre a 
n 
ee f- oe ———- a ee — — e Pat . ii ae ‘ 
n a AS — . i - ao 
: | imma) Honey Girl Apiaries 
e \ , 
" \ TY 
a Package Bees and Queens | 
_ " V y, 
, I When You Want Them | 
a | 7 | 
: | Italian Bees and Queens | 
- | 1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up | 
- 2-Ib. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 } 
r | 3-Ib. package with queen 5.25 5.00 4.75 4.50 
| 4-Ib. package with queen 6.00 5.73 5.50 5.25 
; | 5-lb. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
F For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
: W. E. Case, , Proprietor Moreauville, Louisiana 
| K ME A ARIE — 
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Yellow Italians Jy 


“We have ‘em, Brother” Queens 
Our queens are large, gen- 70c each 
tle, productive, and yellow to Any Number 


the tip. 


Cages? light and strong. 
Service? 24 hours. 


By Return Mail 













































































Health? guaranteed. Bright 3-Band Italian bees and 
2lbs. 31bs. Queens queens of highest quality. Pure- 
w. Qn. SB $5 ly mated. Full weight pack- 
1 to 24, ea. $3.25 ey "70 ages. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
25 or more 3.10 . . tion. Health certificate furnish- 
For clipped and painted ed. Packages express collect. 
queen add 25c per queen Seteeet Geecee sedncubdenerecceteedetbed 
este SEND oduhadsneiknenccenetenasoncen 
or package. Clipped 2 Ib. pkg. with Queen .. a 
only, add 10c. 3 Ib. pkg. with oa 
. pkg. wi ueen 
No Stamps Accepted 
Plauche Bee Farm John A. Norman 
Hamburg, La. Box 5 Ramer, Ala. - - - - Route 2 
r Mc k's Q Package Bees 
ac veens 
and Queens 
They Speak for Themselves 2 Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.80 
{ _ Big Hardy Northern Bred 3 lb. pkg. with queen, 3.85 
Italians — Queens that have 
made the name Mack synon- Queens, each .80 
ymous in every important Health Certificate and Live 
honey-producing section of Delivery Guaranteed. 
the world. Our queen-rear- 
ing method assures us of Big Homan Bros. 
Plump Vigorous queens that ' 
have the get-up-and-go and R. 2 Shannon, Miss. 
the stamina to stay with it. 
That’s why we say 
“They Speak for Themselves” 3-Banded 
A Breeder since 1916. Price | . 
throughout the season, $1.00 | ee oe 8 Queens 
each, postpaid. -Ilb. pkg. with queen 
Herman McConnell & Sons Extra queens 
i pir } J. P. Corona 
Robinson Rte. 2 Illinois j Kenner, La. 








9 ee ee ee ee ee ee) ee ee ee 
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Three Banded Mallen Pachane Bees and Queens 


Very gentle and extra good honey getters. Prompt service. Highest quality. 
Prices: 
2 pounds with queen, $4.00 Each additional pound, $1.00 
3 pounds with queen, 5.00 
Untested queens: 1 to 25, $1.25; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. 
Tested queens, $2.00 


Dassemner Agtunen, beens Raleigh Rd., Guneninae, N. C. 


ATO seal YOOPMMMALLOGURAS EAL Nay eHy eg tga ene Neg itay MTEL LLL LULALELMME LUELLA EEUU eT EET CTT 7 
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Queens SUNKIST Packages 


Italian 


Guaranteed Live Delivery—Young Laying Queens—Satisfaction 
Prices until May 20. 


2-lb. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-lb. Queens 
1-25 $3.75 $4.75 $5.75 $6.75 $1.15 
25-50 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 1.10 
50-up 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 1.00 





Prices AFTER May 20: 
2-lb., $3.00. 3-lb., $4.00; 4-lb., $5.00; QUEENS, 65c. 


Sunkist Bee Company Convent, La. 
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‘Better Bred Queens Three-Banded Italians 


Now is the time. We have plenty of bees ready—waiting for you. We have 
lowered our prices to help all we can for you to produce honey cheaply. Order 
direct from this ad at the following prices: 





2 Ib. package with queens .................... $3.25 : 
3 Ib. package with queens .................... 4.00 : 
ara vc hepaeecoapnacovarreorceracss 85 : 
After May 10th: = 
2 Ib. package with queens .................... $2.75 : 
3 lb. package with queens .................... 3.50 = 
NE og sooo, asc encevctapenteees oenacuees By i E 

Any quantity 2 
Calvert Apiaries Calvert, Ala. E 
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York's Package Bees and Queens 


Quality Bred Italians 
The Strain Preferred by Leading Honey Producers 
Package Bees with Queens 


Quantity 1-24 25-99 100-up 
2-lb. $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
3-Ib. 5.00 4.75 4.50 
Queens 1.20 1.10 1.00 

Prices after May 20th, and balance of season 
2-lb. $3.50 $3.25 $3.00 
3-Ib. 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Queens 1.00 .85 Be 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 
Enlarged facilities and increased production on high quality queens enables 
us to give you prompt service on any quantity. None better regardless of price. 


York Bee Company Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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ITALIAN QUEENS . . BEES 


Due to lowering price of honey, purchasing of cheaper lumber for cages, and 
extra early brood rearing this spring, will reduce prices. 


Bees: 2 Ibs., $3.75; 3 Ibs., $4.70 4-frame nucs, 2 to hive bodies, 
100 or more, 20c less. $7.00 each, you furnish body. 
Queens: $1.20 each Health certificate with 
0 or more, 10c less. all shipments. 


Will still maintain high quality of 250 to 300 Ibs. production for my selective 
breeding stock, both queens and drones for mating. 


HOMER W. RICHARD Gould, Ark. 
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FOR SALE 
Italian package bees and queens 
Health certificate and live 
delivery guaranteed. 


LYNN WILLIAMS 
Rt. 3 Oroville, Calif. 




















We are now booking orders a 
|for the month of May. Only 10% with | 
| order. Balance ten (10) days before 
shipping date. 

2 Ib. package with queen, $3.20 

3 lb. package with queen, 4.15 

4 lb. package with queen, 5.00 
Gremillion Apiary 





Hessmer, La. 











POF OMIAOHA OMAGH? 


& 
~ Select Italian Queens  § 
4 1-24 25-49 50-up + 
3 $1.25 $1.10 $1.00 % 

After June ist, 90c each © 

™“ 

G 

© 


oe 


Gold Leaf Apiaries 


Jack Merwin, Hahira, Ga. 
OEPEOEIEO4EO 44040 FO40 05 





Australasian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Souther Hemisphere is the 


“AUSTRALASIAN BEEKEEPER” 


Subscription 8 shillings per year. Start 
any time. Inquire for International 
Money Order for 8 shillings (Austral- 
ian) at your Post Office. 
Write now to the Editor 
P. O. Box 20, West Maitland 
New South Wales, Australia 


JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 297) 
Treas. The next meeting will be on 
May 22 at 1:30 p.m. at Dr. King’s 
place, 9135 Broadway, Cleveland, 
Ohio. It will be a day entirely de- 
voted to apiculture. If the weather 
should be inclement we will use the 
Miles Avenue Christian Church 
which adjoins. This will be a field 
meet, hives will be opened and in- 
spected. Out-of-town guests. will 
talk on various subjects about bees. 
It should be a big day. Every one is 
welcome.—Dr. E. E. King, Pres., 
9135 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohio. 
** k* *& *€ 

The Westchester County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will hold its first 
outdcor meeting, weather permit- 
ting, at 2:30 p.m. on May 15, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Carlton Sla- 
ter, 17 Bronson Avenue, Larchmont, 
N. Y. Following a short business 
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meeting there will be a practical 
demonstration of hive inspection 
given by the Mutual Assistance 
Committee. Beginners are urged to 
attend and bring their questions and 
problems before the Committee. Re- 
freshments will be served. Visitors 
are always welcome.—B. F. Miller, 
Publicity. 

An exceptionally good program 
was carried out at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel in Columbia, South Carolina, on 
March 16, at the midwinter meeting 
of the Palmetto State Beekeepers’ 
Association. E. C. Turner, Exten- 
sion Conservationist at the Agricul- 
tural College at Clemson, So. Car., 
presented a magnificent set of color 
slides portraying green farming in 
the state. Immense fields of clover 
including Ladino were shown, and 
were proofs of the value of legumes 
in general. The views of cattle con- 
tentedly grazing showed the won- 
derful possibilities in the future for 
bees. The more green farming is 
advocated— that is, the growing of 
legumes—the brighter the future for 
beekeeping. And, of course, the op 
posite is also true—as beekeeping 
prospers so is the production of leg- 
ume seed _ increased. Beekeepers 
should never forget to stress that, in 
addition to the pollination of leg- 
umes, the bees perform that neces 
sary service of cross-pollinating 
fruit. According to E. S. Prevost, 
the genial State Extension Bee Spe- 
cialist, the celebrated Hale peaches 
must have pollinating varieties of 
blossoms available to the bees. In 
the absence of such pollinating trees, 
bouquets of pollinating varieties 
must be resorted to. Miss Janie Mc- 
Dill, Extension Food Specialist at 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, gave a splendid demon- 
stration and exhibition of foods 
cooked or baked with honey. Miss 
McDill is a dynamic speaker whosc 
enthusiasm springs from absolute 
sincerity. Questioned later, she ad- 
mitted that the wonderful results 
she has achieved with honey in 
cooking have made her a life-long 
friend of honey. Miss McDill had 
prepared mimeographed recipes of 
various foods on exhibition, under 
date of March 15, 1949, especially 
for this meeting. At the election of 
officers for the new year, Carl G. 
McCain of Greenville was elected 


(Continued on page 325) 
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Post Script: Wire us for quantity prices on package bees and queens 
... By the way, have you ever tried any delicious homemade Southern rib- 


bon-cane syrup? We will ship prepaid a half-gallon can anywhere in the 


United States for $2.25. ; petites = 
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Modern Beekeeping 


HUMES | 
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Keep Bees? Then You Want = 
i = The picture magazine of beekeep- 
The Beekeepers Magazine = ing. We show you with pictures how 
$2.00 a Year =to do the job easier, quicker, and 
Sample Copy Mailed upon Request = better. Special ago 8 nas : 
. ° ° ” . ° yrs., . 
E. Elmer Carroll—Publisher = I yr. “a inn : 
3110 Piper Road, Lansing 15-B, Mich. : Paducah, Kentucky : 
Ae ! TUPLE MELEE LEE LL ged 
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’ lialian Bees and Queens 

( 

@ Orders Never Too Large or Too Small 

i Order where you know you will get the best in 
y) bees and queens, quality, good weight packages, 
2 good young queens, service, plus 31 years expe- 
6 rience. Our aim is to please. Satisfaction guar- 


i) 1-24 25-99 100-up 
(2 2 lb. package $4.00 $3.75 $3.59 
( 3 Ib. package 5.10 4.80 4.50 
7) 4 lb. package 6.20 5.80 5.50 
( 5 lb. package 7.25 6.85 6.50 
6 Queens 1.25 1.15 1.00 
4 TESTED Queens 2.00 each 

i Breeder Queens shipped with 2-lb. bees, 

6 Express Collect, $8.00 each. 

e Price of Queenless Packages deduct price of Queen 
6 Queens Postpaid — Package Bees F.O.B. 
Health Certificate with Each Shipment 

( 

6 
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Summer Prices 
(after May 15, 1949) 


Any quantity 


2-lb. package Italian bees 
with queen $3.00 


3-lb. package Italian bees 


with queen .............. $4.00 
Extra queens 
(Laying Italians) ....... 75 


For queenless packages sub- 
tract the price of the queen. 
Packages are F.O.B. Tifton, 
queens alone are postpaid. 
Full Payment required prior 
to shipment. 


Girardeau Apiaries 
Phone 346 Tifton, Ga. 


Member American Bee 





; TANQUARY’S 


anteed when you order from Tanquary’s. 


% Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc., Lena, S. C. 
( Western Union: Lena, S. C. 



















Phone: Estill, §. C. 109 








Bees and Queens 


Italians or Caucasians 
2 Ib. Package with queen, $3.75 
Health certificate and live deliv- 
ery guaranteed. Prompt ship- 
ments. 


Little River Apiaries 


Box 83 Gause, Texas 








Three Banded Italian Bees and Queens 
We can supply you with young bees, 
and purely mated queens. THE VERY 
BEST. 

QUEENS—Any number—75 cents 


2 lb. pkg.—Any number—$2.75 
3 lb. pkg.—any number— 3.75 
Queenless package, deduct 75 cents 
Live delivery guaranteed. Fast service 


Lucedale Apiaries, Lucedale, Miss. 
































Breeders’ Association 





S - ~ 


Three Banded 

ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2 Ibs. with queen, $3.50; 50 up, $3.35 
3 Ibs. with queen, 4.50; 50 up, 4.25 
4 Ibs. with queen, 5.50; 50 up, 5.00 
Only 20% down to book your order, 
balance 15 days before shipping date. 
Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed with each shipment. 

Address: CLOVER BEE FARMS 
Hessmer, La. 
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Italians or Caucasians 


Experience Counts—We have been in the bee busi- 
ness long enough to know what it takes to rear a 
Good Queen, put up a Good Package, get them to 
you promptly, and in Good Shape. 


Prices to May 20th 


=~ 


Y 


) 






( Queens: Packages with Queens: 

% Lots of 2lb. 3b. 41b. Sib. 

( 1-24 $1.30 $4.00 $5.10 $6.20 $7.30 
25-99 1.20 3.75 4.80 5.85 6.90 
100-up 1.10 3.50 4.50 5.50 6.50 

Prices after May 20th 

1-24 $.85 $3.25 $4.25 $5.25 $6.25 
25-99 75 3.00 3.95 4.90 5.85 
100-Up .65 2.75 3.65 4.55 5.45 


Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and or Clipped 
at No Extra Cost. 
Tested Queens, 75c Each Extra 


For Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


DRLLLEERLELEEEEEEECEECECGOEELEEELEOEELEPDOOGOEOOOOQOOGOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOONS 


| 
: 


: The Stover Apiaries Mayhew, Miss. 
WIOEEEEEEGEEEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEELEEL} 
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Leather Italians . Rich’s All Italian Hybrid in a 
Caucasians Disease Resistant pe nove 
Queens, Any Number, Queens son for 
50c each, Guar A New Type Bee —s 
, Guaranteed. Northern Bred All Italian ’ 
This is a cross of re Ital- . 

2 Ib. 3 lb. 4 Ib. ian bees to produce. a snene a 

gentle bee that is su i i oe we 
5 $2.75 $3.50 $4.50 vigor and has eaulline sasten My —" 
5 : ance to American foulbrood. nolesal 
? Prices reduced to meet the conditions This stock is produced and dens all 
{ Within our industry and help you stay in gg oe deg a of my ¢ 
{ business. pense. ) 2 
, ; ; ; We help pay thst cost. ee 

We will ship packages only until June Price after May 20th, season 
20th. Queen shipments until Nov. 1st. $1.00 each Yes, 
The Rich Honey Farms Jeanerette, La. things 
( Tf 

a 
Package Bees with Queens 
May we reserve the date you desire for your shipment? A 
ITALIANS 

Prices: $2.0: 
1-24 25-49 50-99 100-up ~-_ 


. package with queen $4.50 $4.25 $4.00 $3.75 
. package with queen 5 25 5.00 4.75 4.50 


. package with queen 690 5.75 5.50 5.25 
. package with queen 6.75 6.50 6.25 6.00 
For price of queenless packages, deduct price of the queen 
We Serve to Serve Again 


Sunny South Apiaries Marksville, La. 


T. CLARK, Pron 











Queens! Queens! 
Italians 


75¢ each after May 15th 
$7.00 per dozen 
Every queen guaranteed and 


shipped Air Mail. They pro- 
duce. 


ltalian 
Bees and Queens 


Prompt Efficient Service 








Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Brose and Stevens 


Apiaries 
P.O. Box 36 Felton, Calif. 


Walter D. Leverette Apiaries 
P. O. 364 
Ft. Pierce, Fla. 

















Announcing .. . 

We have arranged to sell throughout the United States the famous line 
of Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s foundation. Quantity discounts allowed. 
Write. Make up your order from Catalog and send direct to us. Catalog 
free. The best equipment at reasonable prices. 























R. C. Daniels and Co. Picayune, Miss. 
(An independent and separate service of The Daniels Apiaries) Ma: 
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IT PAYS TO DO THINGS WRONG 
(Continued from page 254) 

twice aS much honey, per colony 

average, as other bees in our state, 

or in all New England. According 

to government reports the compari- 

son for the past four years are as 


follows: 
Yields per Colony Average 
1945 1946 1947 1948 


New England 31 25 31.4 26.6 
Connecticut 40 35 36 33 
My Yield 76.5 47t 74.5 86 


+The spraying of elm trees and the 
wholesale spraying of DDT poison in gar- 
dens all over our town in 1946 killed six 
of my colonies and weakened all others. 
In 1948 the poison menace killed five of 
my queens, also one colony, and lots of 
bees and brood, but an exceptionally good 
season followed in spite of it. 


Yes, I think it pays me to do 
things wrong. 








(The HONEY SALESMAN} 
Falfa, Colorado 
) 
! 


A new monthly magazine 
with one purpose — 
Better Honey Markets. 
$2.00 a year. Sample copies Free 


~—- —— 
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Quantity 1-24 
2-lb. pkg. $4.50 
3-lb. pkg. 5.25 
4-lb. pkg. 6.00 
5-lb. pkg. 6.75 
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Above photo shows a part of our queen yards containing over 10,000 nuclei 


Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Reserve 1949 dates now. No deposit required for early booking. 


Package Bees with Young Laying Queens 


For queenless packages, deduct price of queen 
For tested queens, add $1.00 


Large Queen Orders Solicited 


Write for free folder on package bees and queens 


Overbey Apiaries 


POD OE EP SD DO A) DD) DD) PD) DD) DD 


JUST NEWS 

(Continued from page 320) 
President; Charles Adams of the 
Department of Agriculture, at Co- 
lumbia, Vice-president; G. C. Gas- 
kin of Greenville, Secretary; and W. 
H. Purser continuing as Bee Inspec- 
tor. 


The Eighth Annual Meeting of the 
Delaware State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will be held at the apiary of 
C. A. Colell of Milford on Saturday, 
May 21, between the hours of 2:00 
and 5:00 p.m. All beekeepers in ad- 
joining states are cordially invited 
to attend. The program will in- 
clude a series of panel discussions 
covering local beekeeping problems 
and opportunities in the New Jer- 
sey-Delaware-Maryland area. A to- 
tal of 24 people will participate in 
these discussions. There will be no 
formal talk, but a specialist in bee- 
keeping will be present to handle 
any technical questions that may 
arise. 





Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
Prepare for the Future 





€555, 








25-49 50-99 100-uj j 

$4.25 $4.00 $3.75 : 
5.00 4.75 4.50 i 
5.75 5.50 5.25 ; 
6.50 6.25 6.00 


Bunkie, La. 
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| Quality Three-Banded Italian 


Package Bees and Queens 
Try our introductory offer. 
For May only: 
Queens, any number, 70c each 
Write for circular and prices 


Cottage Hill Apiaries 





JENSEN‘S 


HUNNGEONOEOONONDORONSEONOEOEOEROEEA™ 












































. P MOBILE, ALA. 
“Magnolia State’ and “Hybrid” mm. 3 
D. R. Strains of Italians ; ; Pn ae 

Lots of good packages of fresh young 
bees: the kind that build up fast and . ueens 
don't die off before the queens have a Italian tenon oll ny =. Q 
chance to bui'd good brood nests. Price . : with nae, 02.39 

Queens of highest quality, scientifi- 2 Ib. package with queen, 3.75 
cially and conscientiously reared by Bag ey ’ 60 
men of many years’ experience. You ueens ‘ - 
don’t want queens seetuend or han- Guaranteed full et 
dled by greenhorns. Beware of low shipping dates. h hi a 
prices Experience costs us, but it with Rae ae 
pays you when you use our bees and BAYOU .- S i he 
queens A few cents per package or me. 1 Box 4§ Mo gut, La. 
queen can make a whale of a differ- 
ence in ultimate results. cecal an 
“Magnolia State” bees and queens 

a . 2 . : - THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 

Queen 2 lb. pkg. w.q. 3 Ib. pkg. w.q. = of a Select Quality 

1-24 $1.30 $4.00 $5.10 Produced in nucs with three standard 
25-99 1.20 3.45 4.75 size brood frames. Live delivery and 

" & pure mating guaranteed. 
100-up 1.10 3.50 4.50 Untested, $1.00 each 


FRED C. BROCK 
McDonald, Tenn. P 
“35 Years with the Bees” 


“Hybrid” D. R. Italian Queens 
1-24, $1.55; 25-99, $1.45; 








100-up, $1.30 each. 
Packages wanted with “Hybrid” 
queens, deduct price of ‘Magnolia 
State’ queens, and add the price of 
“Hybrids”. 
After May 20th 15c off above prices 
Jensen’s Apiaries 
Macon, Mississippi 


PI 








Canada’s 
National Monthly Magazine 
for Beekeepers 
Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ont. 
U. S. Subscription Price, 
only $1.25 per year. 


TTT 

















ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 

The season is at hand. Book your order now for our fine three-banded Italian 
Bees and Queens. Through years of selective and line breeding we developed 
a strain we believe equal to any for its productiveness, hardiness, and vitality. 
Health certificate, safe, reliable, dependable service, live arrival guaranteed. 

2 Ib. package with queen, $3.50 3 Ib. package with queen, $4.50 

4 lb. package with queen, 5.50 5 lb. package with queen, 6.50 

On orders of 5 or more packages 10% discount; 15% after May 15th. 

Queens, 75c 
B. J. BORDELON APIARIES Moreauville, La. 
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HUMMER’S 


Package Bees Italian Queens 
Live Arrival — Prompt Shipment — Overweight Packages 
headed by young queens from proven high producing stock. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Queens 2 Ib. 3 lb. 4 lb. 5 ib. 
1 to 50 $1.20 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
Gver 50 1.00 3.25 4.25 5.25 6.25 


Queens airmail postpaid — no charge for clipping 


Geo. A. Hummer & Sons 














Established 1892 Prairie Point, Miss. 
Wire or phone Macon, Miss. 
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Berry’s Old Reliable Italian Bees 














54 Years with the Bees 
AMERICA’S BEST PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Booster Package Bees Individual Queen Bees 

aml Insure Your Honey Crop Add Booster Young Baby Bees 
— (90% of Our Booster Bees are Under Ten Days Old) | 
-ns Fill Those Vacant Hives with Berry’s Producing Swarms l 
15 We shipped 10,000 packages of bees with queens in 1948 and 
15 had but one complaint as to supersedure and absolutely none rel- 
ative to Nosema. Having a number of branch aniaries located in 
ite the North Central Western States gives us an excellent ovportunity 

to test our strain for not only honey production but also from a 

disease and climatic standvoint. In our honest opinion our bees 
— after Fifty Four Years of Selective Breeding are unsurpassed for 
ae Health and Honey Production. Age, Ability, and Experience count. 
: Packages of Bees and Queens and Individual Queens 
vS (Prices after Mav Ist) 
rd Quantity Oueens 2-Ib. Pkgs. 3-Ib. Pkegs. 4-'h. Pkgs. 5-Ib. Pkgs. 
oe 1-24 $2.70 $4.80 SERA $6.80 

25-99 S R.40 4.50 RRM 6.50 

100-500 8! 2.25 4.25 RDA #.25 

500-up . 3.00 4.n0 5.00 6.00 

For vrice of queentess nackages deduct price of queen 
All queen bees we ship in pnackages or individually are of Selective Qual- 





—e itv. Onlwv those that we ourselves won'ld use in our own aniaries do we ship 
ar sell, Tn order to produce the best nossib'e our queens are reared in large 
nuclei where the queens are ahle to start and continue to lav under normal 
conditions. Queen bees going into packages or individual queens’ Wings are 
Clinved Free of Charge on request. 

Safe arriv?2! we guarantee as well as promot delivery on everything we ship 
whether packages of bees or individual queens 

We have no disease. Our apiaries were the first in the State of Alabama 
to ever be insnected and were found to be -hsolutelv clean of disease. Di- 
rections telling how to handle and a Certificate of Health accompany all 
shipments. 

References: First Natfonal Bank. Montgomery, Ala.; Union Rank & Trust 
Co... Montgomery, Ala.: Any Bee Journal in the U. S. or Canada. Ask your 
Extension Agent about us. 


Oldest Active Package Shippers South oa 


M. C. Berry & Sons 


M. C. Rerrv., Sr.. Pres. Clinton C. Rerry. Mer. 
Montgomery 1, Alabama P. O. Box 684 


Remembher:—4 Vears with the Rees gives us not onlv age but abilitv and 
valuable Fxverience. Thousands of large strong colonies and thousands of 
ueen vard nuclei enable us to give prompt delivery service. 











‘ |i. 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 
Three Banded Italian bees and queens. The best of quality. We try 


our best to raise the best. All bees shipped in new cages, and health 
| certificate with every order. 
| 





2-lb. package with queen, $4.00; 3-lb. with queen, $5.00. Over 25 
packages, write for priees. Select untested queens, 1 to 25, $1.25 
each; 25 to 50, $1.20; 50 up, $1.15. 

Alamance Bee Company Graham, N. C. 
~S Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr. 
E . oon - — So ——" 
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HERRIN’S 


Italian Fackage Bees 
and Queens 


The Price of Honey is Lower | 

but } 
Herrin’s Bees and Queens will 
Help You Keep Rolling Along. 


3-lb. pkg. with young laying 
ME, Sbiicetuseccccdceneseae $5.00 
Extra queens ................ 1.00 


For queenless packages, deduct 
price of queen. 


| Prices Reduced After May 20th 
| 3-lb. pkg. with young laying 
I ic dalt nadie pot acen cues $4.50 


Extra Queens .............. 75 | 





Write for prices on 25 packages | | 
and over. 
Georgia Bee and Honey 
Apiaries 
P. O. Box 312, Hortense, Georgia 
< =, 











BEARS-A-PAIR 





Salt and Pepper set. 1 pr., $1.00; 2 prs., 
$1.80; 3 prs., $2.40. Artistic ceramic skep 
honey pot, $1.75; 2 for $3.00. Fine China 
honey pot of English Beswick ware, $3.00; 
2 for $5.50. Postpaid. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER: With each or- 
der of $1.75 or over we will include a 
hemmed plastic table cover 54x54”. You 
pay only 10c for postage. Offer expires 
June 15, °49. Write for wholesale prices 
on all items. 


TONTZ HONEY FARMS, Elsinore, Calif. 








BEEKEEPING EXPERIMENTS IN 
ROTHAMSTED 
(Continued from page 288) 

chards for the purposes of pollina- 
tion together with one or more 
groups somewhere near the center 
of each 30 acres of orchard, irre- 
spective of the number of colonies 
available, rather than to scatter 
them about throughout the orchard.” 

All this and more is under obser- 
vation at Rothamsted. Terpineol has 
considerable value as a poison to the 
mite causing aerine disease. Nosema 
naturally reduces in the summer but 
is tough to handle. ‘None of the 
substances so far tested has fully 
satisfied the condition that it should 
be effective in checking the course 
of the disease and, at the same time, 
be harmless to the bees themselves.” 
Recurrence of American foulbrood 
has followed treatment with sul- 
phonamides. On the electrical heat- 
ing of beehives it is reported that 
‘no beneficial results were obtained 
at any of the intensities of heat em- 
ployed’. Colonies without heat con- 
sumed fewer stores and wintered 
better. It is not indicated, however, 
that tests regarding the application 
of heat to stimulate brood rearing in 
the spring have been undertaken. 








0 —_— ——S—___=__=_== — 
Dixieland’s 
Leather-Colored Italians 


Bees and Queens 


3-lb. pkgs. 
$3.50 


Queens 2-lb. pkgs. 

11-1000 $.65 $2.50 

Send in your order today. 
Shipping dates from May list | 
through the season. You don’t 
take chances when you buy 
Dixieland’s Bees and Queens. 


Dixieland Apiaries 








Geocities, Alabama 
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is made. 
and service you can depend on. 





Italian Package Bees and Queens for 1949 


5000 Packages for Spring Delivery at the Following Prices: 
1-24 


2 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ................ $3.75 
3 Ib. pkg. with young laying queen ................. 4.75 4.50 
Extra Queens (any number) $1.00 each 
SPECIAL — 1000 4-frame nuclei for late April Delivery 
$1.00 per package deposit books your order, balance ten days before shipment 
We guarantee live delivery, a health certificate with each shipment, 


Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
The Wilbanks Apiaries 


25-up 
$3.50 


Claxton, Georgia 
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ul- 
at- The above picture shows two queen cell incubators, a result of re- 


lat search. They will maintain correct temperature and humidity more 
ed accurately than a hive of bees, and require only a few minutes of at- 
m- tention a week. One of the biggest improvements in queen-cell care 
n- we have made. Years ago we started with the orthodox methods 
ed and it was harder then to transfer one cell from the cell-raising col- 
or, onies to a nuclei than it is now to transfer a thousand. 

on (Write for story) 








Most Modern Bee Breeding Establisiment on Earth 


That is the secret of how we have brought the utmost in 
quality and service to our customers through the years with 
very little increase in cost. 

That is why our regular customers include both large and 
small beekeepers. 


| One of the World’s Leading Strains of Light Colored Italians 





Lot Queens 2 Ib. 3 Ib. 4 lb. 5 lb. 
1-5 $1.55 $4.75 $6.00 $7.25 $8.50 
5-15 1.50 4.65 5.90 7.15 8.40 
15-25 1.40 4.50 5.75 7.00 8.25 
25-100 1.35 4.40 5.65 6.90 8.15 
100 up 1.20 4.25 5.50 6.75 8.00 


Select Tested queens before June Ist — $10.00; after June Ist — $5.00, no discount 


Above package prices include queen. Queenless packages, subtract $1.35 from 
price of package with queen. All queens are airmail, postpaid, but package bees 
are FOB shipping point and are shipped Express collect. It is preferable to ship 
package bees by Railway Express. However, they can be mailed and in that event, 
customers should include postage. 


TERMS: Small orders, cash in full. Large orders, 20 percent deposit, balance to 
be received two weeks before shipping date. U. S. funds. A 10 percent discount 
is allowed on package bees if shipment is to be made after May 20th. A 20 percent 
discount is allowed on queens if shipment is to be made after May 20th, and a 25 
percent discount is allowed on queens to be shipped after June Ist. 


The Daniels Apiaries Picayune, Miss. 
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THRIFTY BEES QUEENS : 
Combless Packages Italians Only 
and Queens May Delivery 

Three-Banded Italians only R. ~ = == 

Let us quote you our 26 to 50 1.05 

NEW LOW PRICES. 51 and up -90 
We make prompt shipment J. E. Wing & Sons 
aie FA yo pe nn Ap as Knight's Landing, Calif. 








queens wanted. 








REMEMBER— 
if 
Thrifty Bees always please HARDY NORTHERN QUEENS 
Due to early build-up of our bees 
Ww J F h d ne bs offer after May 15th a 
imited number of pure Italian pack- 
° e ore an age bees of the same northern qual- 
ity we successfully shipped to Sweden 
& Sons and China. 
Ee <= with young queen, $4.75 
e ntested queens, $1.00; Tested, 2.00 
Fort Deposit, Ala. Health certificate with each shipment 
Quick Service — Satisfaction 
Breeders Since 1892 BARGER APIARIES, Carey, Ohio 
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PALO ET eee eee 


GOOCH'S Pure Italians and Caucasians are Absolutely 
Tops in Quality, Honey Production, and Gentleness 





—_— 
| (ABDA), ; , i 
£ anys As we realize that our customers keep us in business 
. a s/ we strive to serve them with only the best. 


LF Lots 1-10: 
2-lb. package with queen, $4.40 Health certificate furnished with 
3-lb. package with queen, 5.50 each shipment and live delivery 


QUEENS (each). ................+ 1.35 guaranteed. 
Jesse E. Gooch & Sons Rt. 3 Pine Bluff, Ark. 
















PULLER 


PPP 


FORGOTTEN ANYTHING? 


Contest closes May 1, 1949 (See Jan. ‘49 Gleanings) 
Order now to insure desired dates of delivery 


Selected Parent Stock Each Year 


Quantity Queens Packages with DR queens 
2 Ibs. 3 Ibs. 41b 


1 Ss. 
1 to 9 $1.30 each $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 





10 to 49 1.20 each 3.75 4.75 5.75 
50 to 99 1.10 each 3.50 4.50 5.50 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
State House Des Moines 19, lowa 
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PLANT’S 


Productive Vigorous Italians 
Gentle and Easy to Handle 





Never any disease in our 
queen or package yards. Health 
certificate with each shipment. 
Safe, full weight arrival. Ship- 
ped as agreed in new, light- 
weight cages. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


All queens, including those 
with the packages, are young, 
laying properly, and perfect in 
every way. 


MAY PRICES: 
Effective May 5th 


2-lb. with queen, $2.80 
3-lb. with queen, 3.60 
Queens 1.00 


W. E. Plant 


Rt. 2 Hattiesburg, Miss. 























Your Decision Now 


It is necessary if you are to get the 
most from your apiary operations 
this year. 

You and you alone have to decide 
whether or not Package Bees will 
enter into your program in 1949. 

We are at your service in supply- 
ing Bees and can give you values in 
Packages that are second to none in 
honey producing qualities. 

Shipping begins March 15th weath- 
er permitting. 

2 Ib. package with young queen $4.00 
3 lb. package with young queen 5.00 


One frame brood where state 
permits, $1.00 extra. 


Queenless bees, deduct per 
package, $1.25. 
Some good dates still open 


—— ” 
““pney rroduce 


Rossman & Long 
P. O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 

















SUEGEDEREDEOOOODOGOOREUOOOOODGOOROSEGROOGOOROSSSSORECCROSEOERROOOROSROSSSEEOCOGRGSEOSEOEORCOROOOROERGUOROSGOREGCROORORDORORO OSA UERUDCORRGERGRNOORRORROReeOReREEES », 


Three-Band Italian Package Bees 


Full weight. Prompt shipment. Young bees. State 
health certificate with each shipment. Live arrival 
guaranteed. Replacement or refund made promptly 
upon receipt of bad order from your express agent. 


1949 PRICES 
With Young Laying Queens 


4 





Lots of 2-Ibs. 3-lbs. 4-lbs. 5-lbs. 
1 to 29 $3.00 $3.75 $4.50 $5.25 
30-Up 2.75 3.50 4.25 5.00 


Untested Queens, $1.00 each 
Tested Queens, $2.00 each 


: For Queenless Packages, deduct 75c each 
from above prices. 


Jackson Apiaries 
Funston, Georgia, U. S. A. 





DUCORCCECOECORCOOURCOOORUOORCCOCOOOOUCEORELOGURURUROGOERCEERCRSCREORCCRECCOEOORORRORROCREROCCCOCRCOREEOCERRGRCORSERROReEEEEEERY 


= 
= 
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BRAND 
Power Uncapping Knife 


LS The Brand Power Uncapper 
: & iP has been in use for some sea- 
lied sons giving excellent satisfac- 
ial 7 tion. It is a steam-heated vi- 

— MAS brating knife moving 1725 vi- 
- ’ brations per minute. Comes 








complete with motor mounted on right hand side, unless requested 
on the left. Mr. Brand advises it can be sold on a money-back ba- 
sis if not pleased after a reasonable try. Priced at $50.00 each, F.O.B 
El Paso, Texas, or Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A. G. Woodman Company — Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 



















Announcing .... 


The Biggest Thing in the Honey House 

















The Stoller Twin Uncapping Machine 
A definite answer to the uncapping problem 
Thoroughly tested and proven Uncaps up to 250 supers per day 
Send for descriptive folder 


The A. |. Root Company Medina, Ohio 
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V-Ridge Capping Melter 


This capping melter with water jacket is 18 inches wide, 24 
inches long, and 12 inches deep. The bottom construction 
consists of V-ridges 3 inches high and 2% inches apart. The 
V-ridges are open at one end, into a furrow to allow the free 
escape of the melted cappings and honey. The cappings are 
quickly melted between the heated ridges and the heated 
honey, wax, and slumgum flow out together into containers 
to cool. The wax with the slumgum will congeal on top of 
the honey into a cake and is then easily removed. This cake 
of wax and slumgum is allowed to drain dry of honey at the 
bottom and is then ready for shipment. The refiners of wax 
can separate the slumgum from the wax more efficiently and 
the extra wax you save will more than pay for the service 
charged. The honey is not injured in flavor or color and is 
ready for the honey tank. As the honey directly under the 
cappings is the ripest this honey will add quality to your hon- 
ey and will aid to prevent fermentation if too much unripe 
honey (uncapped honey) is extracted. The melter is clean 
at all times and invites inspection. The melter works with 
amazing speed. The melter can also be used for heating and 
bottling honey. The melting tank is made of unpolished 
stainless steel. The outer water tank is 6 inches deep, is made 
of sheet metal with welded seams and galvanized. The bot- 
tom of this tank has corresponding V-ridges over the heating 
flame and heats the water very economically. 


It requires 5 gallons of water which should not be heated 
above 180 degrees. It can be heated with bottle gas or other 
burners. With the addition of a small circulating pump and 
motor this melter will furnish hot water heat for the following 
purposes: It will heat the steam uncapping knife and avoids 
delay waiting for steam. It will heat a 50-foot copper coil in 
a strainer support-under the straining cloth and facilitates the 
straining of honey. This coil and strainer support can also be 
used as capping melter. With a honey liquefier tube inserted 
into the mouth of a 60-pound honey can it will liquefy the 
crystallized honey. 


Once you have used this melter you will not want to ex- 
tract honey without it. We advise early orders to avoid de- 














lays. 

PRICE 
I I ibis cea sacacasindiesscasudessantocbesesgasasesasaxes $65.00 
Stand for Melter and Adjustable Shelf to Hold Burners 10.00 
Cireniating Pump With MEOt0? .......0...0c0:icicccicscscccsssescessseoes 30.00 





50-foot Copper Coil and Strainer Support—tfits 50-gal. 
eR RRS PO ye te wine NR er reed aie 


SNR III 3-5), 7 ca apieganiisranczenaniSaumpaamoanbuawatanceas muaabesaaees 2.00 
ME, MEI sdeg. dh cccetin dr ates rceasi dance tinxtud masa soRReanairesansteunaesaieee 


A. H. Schmidt, White Bear Lake, R. 8, Minn. 
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Look for this Sign 
When You Want 
™ QUALITY AT LOW COST 






2-Pound Swarms Italian 
Bees with young 1949 purely 
mated queens. Shipping wt. 


G ie., @OOR ......%. $4.00 
25 or more, 

SE ee $3.75 
100 or more, 

II hy 9:20:50 i. eke nee De $3.50 











Prices F.O.B. Louisiana Shipping Point 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Box 210, Paducah, Ky. 


BEES 
and 


QUEENS 


Young bees, free of drones — 
shipped when you want them. 


3-Pound Swarms Italian 


Bees with young 1949 purely 
mated queens. Shipping wt. 


8 ibs., each ........ $5.00 
25 or more, 
OS ee eee $4.75 
100 or more, 
rare $4.50 























G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


Dadant’s World Famous Crimp 
Wired Foundation. — Their 85 
years’ experience is your safe- 
guard. Catalogue on request. 


Dotson’s Apiaries 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd., NE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 











INDIANA BEEKEEPERS 


We are now accepting orders for 
very fine Italian bees and queens. Get 
our prices. 


Bee Supplies—Compare our quality 
and prices with other supplies before 
buying. Write for catalog. 

A. lL. ROOT CO. of INDIANAPOLIS 

121 No. Alabama St, 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 





We buy Amber and White Clover extracted Honey. 





RAISE HAMSTERS 


The new wonder ani- 
. mals from Syria. Often 
y called Toy Bears. De- 
tightful pets. Everyone 
wants them. Labora- 
tories need thousands. 
Clean, odorless. Raise 
anywhere. Profitable 
and interesting. Send 
mame and address for 
big, free picture book, 





_. GULF HAMSTERY 
1612 Basil_St.,Mobile, Ala. 


Beekeepers’ Wheelbarrow 


Picks ’em up and sets ’em down 
Takes the place of the hired hand. 
We also manufacture cover clips, 
_ appliers and smoker canes 

ree circular. 


The Johnson Apiary 
Rt. 2 Peru, Indiana 














Send 


sample, state quantity and best price, freight paid to Cincinnati. 


THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


229 WALNUT STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


OUR REFERENCE—YOUR BANK 
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IT’S A GOOD 


This is the time to gather up all your 
old comb and cappings and have them* 
rendered into beeswax before the wax 
moths consume any part of it. We 
charge only 2c Ib. for rendering when 
ycur old comb and cappings weigh 100 


lbs. or more (net), 3c on smaller. ship- 


ments. We pay top price for wax. 


We are always buying honey. Send 
SAMPLE, state how much you have 
and quote your best price. We remit 
promptly. 


Send for our Money -Saving Price 
List on bee supplies. 


THE FRED. W. Mutu Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
Os CINCINNATI 2, OHIO =O 





Prepare for the Future 
Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 


SGNGNS. G 
Chrysler's Electric Welded 
All Steel Queen Excluder 










The only 
worthwhile 

Queen 

| Excluder 

in on the market 











































Allows maximum bee passage 
Better ventilation 
More honey production 
Ne wood 
No sharp edges to injure bees 
No burr combs 
So durably made that it is per- 
manently queen excluding and 
will last a life time. 

Send for Circular E-2 

Now available in the U.S.A. at the 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12303 12th 
St., Detroit, Mich., or order direct 
from the manufacturers. 


W. A. Chrysler & Son 


Chatham - Ontario - Canada 
PD DDD INDIO I IO. 
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| New England's 
S. O. S. 


This Service of Supply is located 
for motorists on Route U.S. 5, two 
blocks north of Goodwin Park. 
We can furnish everything neces- 
sary for the beginner or the “big- 
time” beekeeper — package bees, 
Root Quality Supplies. Personal 
attention given to all requests for 
information. 



































Glass and Tin Containers 


5 Ib. glass jars, carton of 6 $.52 
3 Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .60 
2 ‘Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .56 
1% Ib. glass jars, carton of 12 .54 
1 Ib. glass jars, carton of 24 .86 
8 oz. glass jars, carton of 24 .80 
All Hazel-Atlas glass with white caps. 
Order 25 cartons, 2c per carton less; 
100 cartons, 4c less. 5 Ib. Continen 
F. top pails with handles, carton of 
50, $4.90; 10 cartons, each, $4.48. Car- 
ton 16 60-lb. cans, $7.84. Write for our 
complete list of paper shipping sup- 
plies. We ship sudden. 
Roscoe F. Wixson 
Dundee, N. Y. 




















AIR = TRS ARON A CS AS 








Sturdy attractive shel- 
ters fully bulltfeand 
painted shipped in flat 
sections. easily as- 
sembled, Prices below 
your cost to build your 
own. Immediate ship- 
ment. A few dealer- 
ships still available. 


Two sizes: 5 ft. and 8 ft. by 16 ft. 
BOOHER EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
M. C. 52 Niles Ave. — Warren, Ohio 


RANGE SHELTER 















Mention Gleanings when 
writing to advertisers. 
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